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BY REV. CHARLES ELLIOTT, A. M. 


Many persons are accustomed to consider imposition of hands 
to be of the same import with ordination, though, in truth, they are 
of very different acceptations. Ordination is the constituting or 
appointing of ministers to their office. Imposition of hands is only 
one of the ceremonies used on an ordination occasion, and stands 
in the same rank with reaching the Bible to the candidate, or any 
such rite; while it is inferior to the proper examination of the can- 
didate’s attainments, as well as to prayer, unless as imposition of 
hands may be itself a form of prayer. We have no fault to find 
with the use of this in the ritual of ordination, though we have an 
irreconcilable warfare against it as an essential part of ministerial 
ordination; and much more so when it is made the principal part 
of ordination, or when it is converted into ordination itself. 

At an early age of Christianity, rites and forms of new and im- 
posing import began to find their way into the church. At the same 
time the ancient ceremonials received more than their wonted atten- 
tion. In process of time the mere ritual took the place, in a good 
degree, of the thing with which the rite was associated, and which 
it was intended to signify. ‘The prayer for the thing was put in the 
place of the thing prayed for. Thus the precatory absolution 
employed when apostates returned to the church was used on all 
occasions where pardon was invoked. The precatory form, too, 
was soon turned into the absolute. Instead of praying, as at first, 
“Deus te absolvat,” (May God absolve thee,) they pronounced 
authoritatively, “Ego te absolvo,” (I absolve thee.) In ordination, 
too, the ceremony of imposition of hands, as the rite of consecra- 
tion, after due preliminaries, began to be considered as an essential 
part of ordination. 

When diocesan prelacy of modern stamp, the shadow of the pri- 
mitive presbyterial episcopacy, came to be established, and after it 
metropolitical primacy and patriarchal superintendency, both mi- 
nisters and people began to entertain superstitious notions of what 
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have been called holy orders. When the approbation of the people 
and the election of the clergy were rejected, and very little else of 
the ancient ordinal was preserved except the consecrating act, by 
one man or a few, something exceedingly inscrutable and myste- 
rious was believed to be in the ceremony. In the place of consi- 
dering it, as before, to be a solemn rite, whereby the church ex- 
pressed her opinion, that the subject thereof was a fit person, and 
endowed with gifts and graces to be useful in the ministry, and 
therefore set apart for this work, as well as to prevent the unquali- 
fied from entering into the vineyard,—they attached to it ideas that 
would better suit the art of magic, or divination, than the office of 
the gospel ministry. It was beheld as a sort of divine spell. 

Weare not, however, of those who reject an appropriate or signi- 
ficant ceremony, because it has been perverted to superstitious or 
wicked purposes. We deem it much better to attach a proper value to 
the rite, to guard against its wrong use, and still use the appropriate 
ceremony in its proper import. In the sacred office of ordination 
to the gospel ministry, we purpose, in this article, to examine the 
value and place of imposition of hands, as well as to present some 
views of the component parts and nature and design of ordination. 
The Scriptures will be our directory in this matter, according to 
whose decisions every thing connected with this topic must stand 
or fall. We shall inquire into, 

I. The import of the words rendered TO ORDAIN, ORDINATION, &c. 

1. The words “to ordain,” “ordination,” &c., which are currently 
made use of when we speak of the consecration of ministers to their 
office, are probably more misunderstood than any other terms in 
our language. By them, in common phraseology, we mean the 
same as imposition of hands, although the words themselves, in 
their radical import, or applied sense, convey no such idea, other 
than as we have generally associated the one with the other. To 
point out, make, elect, choose, appoint, constitute, or the like, is the 
general idea held out by the words employed to designate ordina- 
tion. There are several Greek words used by the sacred writers 
which we render choose, appoint, ordain, &c., an examination of 
which, in their import when used to designate appointment to offices 
in general, and to the ministry in particular, may repay us for our 
trouble by leading us to a more correct view of the subject of ordi- 
nation, or appointment to the gospel ministry. 

In reference to this point, we shall lay down the following pro- 
position, which we shall attempt to establish by an actual examina- 
tion of the words in question, not by a mere reference to lexicons, 
but by producing the words in their various connections and accep- 
tations—a process which was resorted to previously to the use of 
lexicons, is superior to their authority, and to which the lexicogra- 
pher himself must be brought, and by this standard examined, tried, 
and censured or acquitted. Our proposition is this: That the words 
rendered “to ordain,” “ordination,” &c., do not, in their radical im- 
port or use, applied properly, mean or imply imposition of hands. 

2. The first word we will examine is zo:ew, to make ; but as ap- 
plied to selecting persons for office, it signifies to make, constitute, 
appoint, or ordain, as the following quotations abundantly show :— 
“When Jesus therefore perceived that they would come and take 
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him by force to make (iva rogoworv, that they might make, constitute, 

or appoint) him a king,” John vi, 15. ‘ Who was faithful to him 

that appointed (tw to:gcavt,, to him that made) him,” Heb. iii, 2. 

“God hath made (eronae, hath constituted, ordained) that same Jesus 

whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ,” Acts ii,36. In the 

— passages there is certainly no reference to imposition of 
ands. 

Take the following in connection with the foregoing: “Follow 
me, and I will make (zoow) you fishers of men,” Matt. iv, 19. 
“ And he ordained (ezo:non, made, appointed) twelve, that they should 
be with him, and that he might send them forth to preach,” Mark 
iii, 14. 

These quotations will show that the word made use of, in its 
prime meaning, signifies to make; and then, in its secondary and 
applied sense, means to appoint, constitute, ordain. There is no- 
thing said of imposition of hands. Christ simply appointed them to 
be with him, and that he might send them occasionally to preach. 

3. The next word we will mention is ava deckveya:, to show plainly 
or openly, publicly to appoint to an office by some outward sign. 
“ After these things the Lord appointed (avedecgev, pointed out or 
chose) other seventy also, and sent them two by two before his 
face,” Luke x, !. As he before had chosen twelve disciples to be 
apostles, perhaps in reference to the twelve patriarchs, who were 
the chief of the twelve tribes, and the heads of the Jewish church, 
he now publicly appointed seventy others, as Moses did the seventy 
elders whom he associated with himself to assist him in the govern- 
ment of the people. 

4, The next word we shall mention is exAcyoua, to choose, elect, 
and hence to choose, elect, or appoint to office or employment. It is 
in the following places applied to the appointment of the apostles 
to their office of apostleship by Christ, to translate which the word 
choose is employed: Luke vi, 13; John vi, 60; xiii, 18; xv, 16, 19; 
Acts i, 2, 24. 

It is applied to the appointment of Stephen, (Acts vi, 5,) and there 
refers to the choice made by the whole multitude, and not to the 
imposition of the apostles’ hands. It is used to designate Peter’s 
appointment to preach to the Gentiles. (Acts xv, 7.) 

It is used also to designate those who were sent to Antioch from 
the church in Jerusalem, with the decrees of the latter to the former 
respecting the Jewish ceremonies. (Acts xv, 22, 25.) 

5. The verb tcnu:, which, in its radical import, signifies to stand, 
set, place, set up, is used in Acts to express the appointment 
of Joseph and Matthias as candidates for the apostleship: “ And 
they (ecncav, set wp) appointed two,” Acts i, 23. 

6. The verb yevecda, to be, to be made, is used to designate the 
appointment of a person to fill up the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Judas in the apostolic college. It is in our translation 
rendered ordained, which tends to mislead those unacquainted with 
the original. The following is the text: “ Wherefore of these men 
which have accompanied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning at the baptism of John, unto 
that same day that he was taken up from us, must one (yevecba:) BE 
MADE a witness with us of his resurrection,” Acts i, 21, 22. The 
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use of the word “ordained” would lead most readers to think that 
imposition of hands was intended; whereas nothing of the kind is 
meant,—to be made or constituted being the idea inculcated. Indeed, 
the word “ordained” is not only superfluous in this place, but tends 
to mislead, and ought by all means to be excluded from the text. 

Another word, 7:#y, is used by the sacred writers to express 
appointment or designation to the ministry. It signifies radically 
to place, put, lay; and whether applied to selecting or appointing to 
oflice, signifies to appoint, constitute, or the like. It is used in refer- 
ence to Abraham, who was constituted head or father of many na- 
tions by virtue of the covenant which God made with him: “ As it 
is written, I have made (re@ecta, I have appointed or constituted) thee 
a father of many nations,” Rom. iv, 17. It points out the designa- 
tion of Christ to be the heir of all things, and a light to the Gentiles: 
“Hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed (eAnee, constituted or appointed) heir of all things,” Heb. 
i, 2. “I have set (reGecna, appointed, constituted, or ordained) thee 
to be a light to the Gentiles,” Acts xiii, 47. The same word is used 
to mark the appointment by God of different grades or degrees in 
the ministry of the gospel: “And God hath set (e6ero, hath placed, 
constituted, appointed, ordained) some in the church, first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts 
of healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues,” 7 Cor. xii, 
28. It is employed to express Christ’s choice or election of his 
twelve apostles: “ Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained (xa, placed or appointed) you, that ye should go 
and bring forth fruit,’ John xv, 16. St. Paul employs the word 
to denote his appointment to the Christian ministry: “And I thank 
Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted 
me faithful, putting (evevoc, placing, appointing) me in the ministry,” 
1 Tim. i, 12. “ Whereunto I am ordained (ere6yv, am appointed or 
constituied) a preacher and an apostle, a teacher of the Gentiles in 
faith and verity,” 1 Tim. ii, 7. ‘“‘ Whereunto I am appointed (ere6nv, 
the same form of the verb as before) a preacher and an apostle, 
and a teacher of the Gentiles,” 2 Tim. i, 11. 

Thus we see that the very same word, on the same subject, and 
for the same purpose, is rendered to put, place, ordain, appoint, 
thereby showing that these terms, in the opinion of our translators, 
were synonymous. ‘The word does not signify, nor does it imply, 
any imposition of hands, either by bishops, presbyters, or any other. 

The same word is used by St. Luke to designate the appointment 
of the presbyters or bishops of the Ephesian church to the oversight 
of the flock: “ Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made (e6ero, hath placed 
or appointed) you overseers,” Acts xx, 28. 

8. The word xaticnu, to constitute, to give formal existence, to 
make a ruler, or the like, is employed to denote the appointment of 
men to the gospel ministry. A view of it in some of its applica- 
tions to offices may enable us to see more clearly its use in refer- 
ence to the gospel ministry. 

It is used to express the appointment of the steward of a house, 
or the like: “ This then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his 
Lord hath-made ruler (xarecycev) over his household,” Matt. xxiv, 
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45; also verse 47. The word is also used chap. xxv, 21, 23, and 
in Luke xii, 42, 44, in a similar manner. 

It is applied to designate the office of judge, or some civil officer. 
“Man, who made (xatecncav, appointed or ordained) me a judge or a 
divider among you?” Luke xil, 14; to a judge or governor, as of 
Joseph over the land of Egypt: ‘And he made (xarasnoev, appointed 
or ordained) him governor over Egypt and all his house,” Acts vii, 
10. It is used to denote the appointment of Moses over the Israel- 
ites: “Who made (karecnoe, appointed) thee a ruler and a judge over 
us?” Acts vii, 27, 35. 

The word is also applied to the appointment of the Jewish high 
priest, in whose consecration imposition of hands was not used: 
“For the law maketh (xaticnow, appoints, constitutes, or ordains) 
men high priests which have infirmity,” Heb. vii, 28. See also Heb. 
v, 1. In the appointment of deacons, where imposition of hands is 
used, this is the word employed by St. Luke to denote their designa- 
tion to office. (Acts vi, 3.) St. Paul employs it in his instructions 
to Titus respecting the appointment of elders in Crete: “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shoulde’t set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain (xaracyoyc, appoint, constitute, make 
rulers of ) elders in every city, as I had appointed thee,” Tit. i, 5. 

From the meaning of the word we cannot gather whether the 
Cretan elders laid hands on them or not; for it is used, as we have 
seen, to designate the offices of steward, judge, governor, and law- 
giver, in whose installation we have good grounds to believe impo- 
sition of hands was not used. In the consecration of priests this 
ceremony was not used. The deacons were initiated by imposition 
of hands; but from any thing that appears from the meaning of the 
word in the case of the elders or bishops ordained in Crete, there is 
nothing in proof that imposition of hands was employed. 7° ap- 
point, constitute, make rulers, in any manner, by any persons having 
authority in any office, whatever were the ceremonies made use of, 
or whether they used any, is all we can gather from the true import 
of the word. 

9. There is one word more (yeporovew) which, in our translation, 
is rendered ordain, and is used in the following passage, with a direct 
reference to ministerial appointment: ‘“ And when they [Barnabas 
and Paul] had ordained (ye:potovecavrec) them elders in every church, 
and had prayed, with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on 
whom they believed,” Acts xiv, 23. It will be necessary to clear 
up thoroughly the import and application of this word, not only in 
reference to the point immediately in hand now, but also as it re- 
gards other matters closely connected with ordination to the minis- 
try. We maintain that the word does not mean, in itself, or pro- 
perly imply imposition of hands. Let us examine the radical im- 
port of the word, as well as its various applications, especially as 
it is used in reference to appointment to the ministry. 

The word yeporovew is derived from yep, the hand, and rerova, the 
perfect middle of revo, to extend or stretch out. Its radical mean- 
ing then is, to stretch out or lift up the hand. The principal mean- 
ings of the word are three, viz.: first, to stretch out the hand or lift 
it up; second, to vote, elect, choose, appotnt, constitute, by lifting up 
the hand ; third, to choose, appoint, constitute, ordain, in any manner. 
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First. It means to extend or stretch out the hand; and, accord- 
ing to Scapula, it is thus used by Aristophanes. Hence yecporova 
signifies holding up or stretching out the hand; and is therefore dis- 
tinguished from yepobecra, the imposition of hands. 

Second. The word yeporovew signifies to vote, elect, choose, appoint, 
constitute, by lifting up the hand, which was a usual custom in vot- 
ing at assemblies. Hence yeporoua signifies suffragium, a vote or 
voting ; plebiscitum, a decree or ordinance of the people, enacted by 
lifting up the hand in voting; also a@ creation of a magistrate, thus 
elected or voted. This is now the custom in some elections. One 
sort of magistrates at Athens were called yecporovyto, from the man- 
ner of their election, in which the people gave their vote by holding 
up their hands.* Thus it is said, in the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
“Let every one who approves of these things raise his hand. They 
all raised them.”{ ‘This meaning of the word does not suppose, 
much less mean, laying on hands, because it is an action of a differ- 
ent kind, requiring raising or stretching out hands, but not laying 
them on any person. 

Third. This word signifies to choose, appoint, constitute to an 
office, in any manner, either with or without imposition of hands, 
or any ceremony whatever. This will appear clear from the fol- 
lowing quotations. It will also appear that the word signifies indif- 
ferently to constitute or appoint, without any intimation of suffrages, 
or plurality of persons or voices, by whom this appointment was 
made. 

The following are instances in which a single individual made 
the appointment, and therefore there could be no election :—Philo, 
the Jew, speaking of the appointment of Joseph over Egypt by Pha- 
raoh, says, ‘‘He was constituted governor over all Egypt under the 
king,” (Baoitewe irapyor exeporoverto.) Of Moses he says, “ He was 
constituted ruler” over the Israelites, (jyeuov eyeipotoverto.) Of 
Aaron’s sons he says, ‘God chose them priests,” (iepece exerporover.) 

ucian says that Alexander “made Hephestion a god after he 
was dead,” (Ocov Yelporovycat Tov TeTEEVTNKOTA.) 

Maximus Trius says, “ The Persians did not salute Darius till 
his wanton horse had constituted him king.” (Aapecov ov mporepov mpo- 
ceyvvycay ot Ilepoat mpivavtov exstpotovncev ere TEv apynv vBpicne imroc.) 

Josephus uses the following language: “A king appointed by God.” 
(Baorreve bro Tov Ogov Keyetpotovyuevoc.)—A ntiq., b. vi, chap. iv, sec. 2. 
Hence also the noun yecporovra means decree, &c. 

The word is also thus used in the Acts, with the preposition zpo, 
before, prefixed: “Him God raised up the third day, and showed 
him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses chosen before 
(xpoxeyerpo TOVHMLEVOLC, appointed or chosen before) of God,” Acts X, 40, 41, 

In all the foregoing cases the appointment was the act of some 
one person—Pharaoh, God, Alexander, &c. Consequently there 
could be no voting, and surely there is no ground to believe there 
was any imposition of hands, while in some of the cases there evi- 
dently was none._ 

Besides, when the word is used in reference to Roman affairs, as 

* Potter’s Grec. Antiq., b. i, chap. ii. 
+ Kav érw dokee tata, avavreivatw Tyv yeupa. Averevov dravrec. Xenoph. 

Anab, iii. 
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it frequently is by Appian and Dio, it must be taken in this sense, 
because there was no stretching out or lifting up of hands in use 
among them. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Acts it has been disputed whether 
the word under consideration means merely to appoint by the apos- 
tlés, or to be elected by the votes of the people, or that the elders 
were first chosen or voted for by the people, and then appointed by 
the apostles. That the apostles did act therein, we think is plain 
from the form of the word used. It is the participle of the first 
aorist active, yecporovyoavrec, agreeing with Barnabas and Paul in its 
grammatical construction, and so referring the action of ordaining, 
or appointing elders, to them, as the actors therein. In this posi- 
tion we will leave this question for the present, and will only ob- 
serve that in the foregoing passage we have no account of imposi- 
tion of hands, and the word employed does not mean or imply such 
an act, and therefore we can derive no proof from this passage that 
such a ceremony was used. Not only so; we have positive proof 
not only from the meaning of the word yeporovew that it does not 
signify to impose hands, but we have a parallel passage to show 
that it is used to mean the same thing with a word which does not 
include the meaning of imposition of hands; for to ordain, or ap- 
point elders in every church, appears to mean the same as xaracecat, 
to appoint or ordain elders in every city. (Tit. i, 5.) 

The word in question is employed to express the election, choice, 
or appointment of Luke, or some other person, by the vote, suffrage, 
or appointment of the churches, to be the companion of St. Paul, 
in whatever way that appointment was made. “And not that only, 
but who was also chosen (yeiporovnerc) of the churches to travel with 
us with this grace which is administered by us to the glory of the 
same Lord,” 2 Cor. viii, 19. That the word cannot mean imposi- 
tion of hands in this place must be evident to all. Whether the 
person spoken of was appotnted, ordained, or chosen by votes, or 
by some other way in which the people manifested their choice or 
approbation, is difficult to decide. 

10. Let us now survey the several Greek words used. 

These are rove, tu make; avadeckvyua, to point out plainly ; exdreyo- 
peat, to choose, elect ; iceut, to stand, set up; ywoua, to be, to be made ; 
tOnut, to put, place ; xabicnu, to constitute, make a ruler ; and yeupo- 
rove, to raise the hand, vote, appoint,—making, in all, eight verbs, 
which have the radical meaning we have attached to them; and 
when employed to denote installing into office convey ideas ex- 
pressed by the words to be, to be made, choose, make, appoint, put 
into, constitute, make a ruler, or the like. Some of these terms are 
employed to designate the appointment of Abraham to be the father 
of many nations; of Joseph to be over Potiphar’s house and over 
all Egypt; of Moses to be the legislator of the Israelites; of the 
priests to their office; of Christ to be the Messiah; of kings to their 
kingdom; of the apostles to their apostleship,—in none of which 
was there any thing like imposition of hands used, but various rites 
and ceremonies in some, and none at all in others. The same 
words are used in the case of Joshua, the Levites, the deacons, Paul 
and Barnabas to a certain work, and perhaps Timothy and others, 
to denote their appointment to their sacred offices, in whose instal- 
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lation imposition of hands was used; but the words themselves do 
not express it, or imply it, for other words are employed to show 
that the rite was used. From all which we learn that the above- 
named words themselves do not designate any particular form of 
initiation, much less do they fix on imposition of hands, in appoint- 
ing persons to the office of the Christian ministry, as an indispensa- 
ble rite, nor even so much as enjoined or inseparably connected 
with it. Where imposition of hands is to be found it must be col- 
lected from other words besides those we translate ordain, appoint, 
or the like. Henee we may conclude that the various Greek words 
in the New Testament rendered ordain, ordination, do not, in their 
radical import, or applied use, properly mean or imply imposition 
of hands. 

II. Scriptural import and use of the ceremony of imposition of 
hands. 

In order to ascertain the proper relation which imposition of 
hands bears to appointment to the gospel ministry, it will be import- 
ant to examine into the meaning, use, and value of the ceremony 
as we find these points presented in Scripture. 

1. The hand of man is the chief organ or instrument of his power 
and operations. Hence in Hebrew 1, yod, is used with great com- 
prehension of meaning. It is used to denote power, agency, ability, 
means, instrumentality, dominion, possession, assistance, custody, 
and the like. The word is derived from n¥, yadah, to put forth, 
hold or thrust forth, so called, probably, from its being put forth or 
protruded from the body, or because man puts it forth in his opera- 
tions. Hence we see the propriety of stretching forth or lifting up 
the hands toward heaven in prayer, which was practiced both by 
believers in the true religion and heathens, who thus acknowledged 
the power, and implored the assistance of their respective divinities. 

2. This ceremony is a form of prayer. It is one form of expres- 
sion for that holy exercise, being a usual attitude of prayer, not 
only anciently but now. The following passages of Scripture will 
amply support this statement: “Hear the voice of my supplications 
when I cry unto thee: when I lift up my hands toward thy holy 
oracle,” Psa. xxviii, 2; “If we have forgotten the name of our God, 
or stretched out our hands to a strange god; shall not God search 
this out? for he knoweth the secrets of the heart,” Psa. xliv, 20, 21; 
“ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God,” Psa. Ixviii, 
31; “Lifting up holy hands,” 1 Tim. ii,8. Here ¢o lift up or stretch 
out the hands is employed as the expression or outward sign of 
prayer: just as words are, whether associated with this or any other 
attitude or mode, such as kneeling, lifting up the eyes, &c. It is 
true, in the foregoing cases there is no direct laying on of hands; 
but there is the use of the hands in the formal attitude of prayer, 
which is of similar meaning with imposition of hands, as will ap- 
pear from the use of the ceremony in paternal blessings. 

3. The ceremony of imposition of hands was used in paternal 
prayer or benediction. So Jacob, when he blessed or prayed for a 
blessing on the sons of Joseph, “laid his hands upon their heads,” 
though he accompanied the ceremony with a formal prayer in 
words. (Gen. xlviii, 15, 16.) It was a common custom among 
the Jews to lay their hands on the heads of those whom they blessed 
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or for whom they prayed. This seems to have been done by way 
of consecration or dedication to God, the person ever after being 
considered as the sacred property of God. So Christ in this man- 
ner dedicated little children. ‘Then were there brought unto him 
little children, that he should put his hands on them and pray—and 
he laid his hands on them,” Matt. xix, 13, 15. Luke gives the fol- 
lowing account of the same thing: “And he took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them,” Mark x, 16. 

4. This custom was used by divine authority when victims were 
offered to Ged in sacrifice: “ And he shall put his hand upon the 
head of the burnt-offering,” Lev. i, 4; iii, 2; xvi, 21. Here the vic- 
tim itself must be a proper one, “a male without blemish.” The 
ceremony here, too, seems to be a form of prayer, rather than any 
peculiar virtue to be found in its use. 

5. The miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost were conferred by 
the laying on of hands. We have an account in the eighth chapter 
of the Acts that the Holy Ghost was given by this means. Philip 
had preached te the Samaritans with success, and performed mira- 
eles, such as ejecting unclean spirits and healing paralysis and lame 
persons, (verse 7.) Afterward the apostles visited Samaria, “ who, 
when they were come, prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost; for as yet he was fallen upon none of them, only they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their 
hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost,” verses 15-17. 
Here prayer was connected with imposition of hands. The recep- 
tion of the Holy Ghost is associated with imposition of hands on 
twelve disciples at Ephesus, concerning whom St. Luke says, “ And 
when Paul had laid his hands on them the Holy Ghost came on 
them; and they spake with tongues and prophesied,” Acts xix, 6. 
The effect of the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
was, that they spake with tongues in a miraculous manner. It 
appears, therefore, that this gift of the Holy Spirit bestowed on 
those who received it the gift of tongues as well as of prophesying. 

Besides, the power of healing diseases of various kinds was also 
possessed by many, and was exercised mostly by imposition of 
hands. Of this the following examples are furnished:—lIn the case 
of the ruler’s daughter, (Matt. ix, 18, 25,) the ruler said to Christ, 
“Come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live.” But when 
the Saviour came he did not use this ceremony, at least there is no 
account of it; for he “took her by the hand, and the maid arose.” 
In the parallel places of Mark and Luke there is no account of 
imposition of hands, though Mark states that the ruler made the 
yequest that this ceremony should be used, while Luke omits it 
entirely. (Mark v, 23, 41, 42; Luke viii, 41, 54.) In the case of 
the blind man spoken of by Mark, (chap. viii, ver. 22,) our Lord 
laid hands twice on him, and also spat on his eyes: “ And he took 
the blind man by the hand, and Jed him out of the town; and when 
he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he asked him 
if he saw aught. And he looked up and said, I see men as trees 
walking. After that he put his hands again upon his eyes, and 
made him look up: and he was restored, and saw every man clear- 
ly.” In the case of the woman who had an infirmity eighteen years, 
our Lord “laid his hands on her; and immediately she was made 
Vour. X —Jan., 1839. 2 
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straight, and glorified God,” Luke xiii, 18. Our Lord uses this 
ceremony in curing a number of sick persons who were brought to 
him, and who were afflicted with various diseases. (Luke iv, 40.) 
Recovery from sickness was one of those miracles which those 
who should believe would be enabled to perform, according to the 
declaration of Mark: “'They shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover,” Mark xvi, 18. 

In connection with the conferring of miraculous gifts by imposi- 
tion of hands, we will present the following observations :— 

First. The ceremony of imposition of hands was not always 
used in healing diseases. In the case of Jairus’s daughter, men- 
tioned above, our Lord did not use this ceremony, though he was 
requested to do so. In the case of those mentioned by James, (ch. 
v,) the elders are not instructed to lay hands on those for whom 
they are taught to pray. Other instances to the same effect could 
be mentioned. Christ performed as mighty miracles without this 
as he did with it. 

Secondly. In healing the sick, other ceremonies were also used. 
Prayer was used on all occasions. Peter commanded the lame 
man, in the name of Jesus, to stand up and walk. The sick person 
mentioned by St. James was to be anointed without imposition of 
hands. Numerous other cases could be adduced. 

Thirdly. In conferring miraculous gifts, such as tongues, pro- 
phecy, &c., the ceremony of imposition of hands was not always 
used. On the day of Pentecost there was no imposition of hands 
used. We are also informed that there was no imposition of hands 
on those who were assembled to hear the word on the occasion of 
Peter’s visiting Cornelius, yet they received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and spoke with tongues. (Acts x, 44-46.) Thus even 
miraculous gifts were conferred without any imposition of hands. 

Fourthly. This ceremony seems to be little else in the cases 
where it was used than a form of prayer. This must be obvious to 
any one who will examine the various instances of miraculous 
cures and gifts recorded in holy Scripture. From these the careful 
inquirer will learn that, as prayer to God is always prominent, the 
principal design of the ceremony of imposition of hands, or any 
other used, was to teach man’s dependence on God, and to show 
that the power is of him. 

6. Imposition of hands was closely connected in many cases with 
baptism. When the Samaritans were baptized, we find, in imme- 
diate connection with it, the imposition of hands. (Acts viii, 14-17.) 
It is furthermore stated, in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, as 
follows: “When they heard this, they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had LaIp HIs HANDS UPON THEM, 
the Holy Ghost came upon them,” ver. 5, 6. From the following 
text it will be seen that laying on of hands was closely connected 
with baptism: “Therefore, leaving the first principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go on to perfection; not laying again the founda- 
tion of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward God, of 
the doctrine of baptism and of LAYING ON oF HANDS,” Heb. vi, 1, 2. 

7. Imposition of hands was used in setting apart for office per- 
sons duly qualified and called to fill these offices. Joshua was set 
apart in this manner by Moses at the command of God: “And 
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Moses did as the Lord commanded him: and he took Joshua and 
set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation. 
And he laid his hands upon him, and gave him a charge,” Num. 
xxvii, 22, 23. This charge is briefly expressed in the following 
words of Moses to Joshua in the sight of all Israel: “Be strong and 
of good courage,” Deut. xxxi, 7. And Joshua was duly qualified 
for this work, because he had the spirit of wisdom: “ And Joshua 
the son of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid 
his hands upon him,” Deut. xxxiv, 9. 

The Levites were, in a very solemn manner, separated from 
among the children of Israel to perform the service of the taberna- 
cle by the imposition of the hands of the Israelites: “And thou shalt 
bring the Levites before the tabernacle of the congregation; and 
thou shalt bring the whole assembly of the children of Israel toge- 
ther, and thou shalt bring the Levites before the Lord, and the chil- 
dren of Israel sHALL PUT THEIR HANDs Upon the Levites. And 
Aaron shall offer the Levites before the Lord for an offering of the 
children of Israel, that they may execute the service of the Lord. 
Thus shalt thou separate the Levites from among the children of 
Israel, and the Levites shall be mine. And after that shall the Le- 
vites go in to do the service of the tabernacle of the congregation : 
and thou shalt cleanse them and offer them for an offering; for they 
are wholly given unto me from among the children of Israel, instead 
of the first-born,” Num. viii, 5-19. Here we may observe, 1. The 
Levites were first to be cleansed. 2. Then the children of Israel 
put their hands on them before the tabernacle. 3. They were next 
offered up to God as a wave-offering. 4. By this imposition of 
hands by the people, and an offering by Aaron, they were sepa- 
rated from the children of Israel, and dedicated to God in the place 
of the first-born. 5. After that, and not before, they were to go in 
and do the service of the tabernacle. 6. They were peculiarly the 
Lord’s: “They are mine ;” and not only so, but wholly given up to 
God, without reserve. 

At the appointment of deacons, (Acts vi, 6,) imposition of hands 
was practiced by the apostles. We have also an account of the 
use of this ceremony in several cases in the New Testament, where 
it is afirmed by some that it was used in ministerial appointment ; 
while others maintain that it was only a mere circumstance, which 
did not enter into the essence of ordination. The particular instances 
where imposition of hands was used are reserved for the following 
head of our discussion. 

Ill. The different instances in which the ceremony is and is not 
used in appointment to the ministry. 

Under the old covenant, no imposition of hands was used in the 
appointment of the priests to their office. In the case of the Levites 
this rite was performed by the Israelites, as we have already seen. 
In the New Testament the following cases are presented for our 
consideration :— 

THE aAposTLEs.— This presents three distinct cases, namely, the 
appointment of the twelve original apostles, the appointment of 
Matthias to succeed Judas, and the appointment of Paul to be the 
apostle of the gentiles. 

In the appointment or ordination of the original apostles we have 
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no account of any imposition of hands, as will clearly appear from 
a perusal of those passages of Scripture where their appointment is 
mentioned. (See Matt. x, 1-15; Mark iii, 13-19; vi, 7-13; Luke 
vi, 13-16; ix, 1-6.) From these it will be seen that no imposition 
of hands was enjoined, and none was practiced, of which we have 
any account. As, therefore, no such ceremony was enjoined, and 
none such practiced, by our Lord, we have ample reason to believe 
that none was essential or even important or useful in their appoint- 
ment. 

In the appointment of a successor to Judas in the person of Mat- 
thias no imposition of hands was used. We have already seen that 
the word rendered ordained, Acts i, 22, does not mean or imply to 
impose hands; nor is there any expression or circumstance in the 
narrative of Matthias’s appointment which would lead us to con- 
clude that any such ceremony was used. 

The case of St. Paul, who was a supernumerary apostle, added 
to their number after the resurrection of Christ, presents us with 
some facts which would seem to say that imposition of hands was 
used in his appointment to the apostleship. We find two instances 
in which St. Paul received the imposition of hands—the one was by 
Ananias, immediately at his conversion; the other was in company 
with Barnabas, when they were sent by the church at Antioch on 
a particular embassy to the gentiles. But we affirm that neither of 
these cases was an ordination, and that the imposition of hands was 
not used as a consecration to the ministry in either of these cases. 
This will appear manifest if we examine the passages where these 
are recorded. 

The following passage furnishes the account of Ananias’s impo- 
sition of hands on St. Paul: “And Ananias went his way, and 
entered into the house; and PUTTING HIs HANDs ON him said, Bro- 
ther Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way 
as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy sight, 
and be filled with the Holy Ghost. And immediately there felt 
from his eyes as it had been scales: and he received sight forthwith, 
and arose and was baptized,” Acts ix, 17, 18. That this was not 
an appointment to the ministry, or an ordinatton, will be seen from 
the following considerations :—1. The design of this imposition of 
hands was, that Paul might receive his sight and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost. The restoration of sight is particularly intended in 
the twelfth verse. Therefore the object of the imposition of hands 
was not to appoint to the ministry, but to restore sight and confer 
miraculous gifts. 2. Besides, Ananias was not an apostle or minis- 
ter of any kind. He was only a disciple, i. e., a private Christian. 
Hence the appointment to the ministry could not be intended. In 
short, the laying on of hands here, as elsewhere, is no more than a 
form of prayer, used on several occasions. In the case in hand it 
was a prayer by Ananias, in behalf of Paul, that he might receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, and be relieved from his blindness. 

From another place in the Acts we learn that hands were laid on 
St. Paul, on another occasion, by the prophets and teachers Simeon, 
Lucius, and Manaen. This is the portion of Scripture which refers 
to this matter: “As they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
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unto I have called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, 
and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. So they, being 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from 
thence they sailed to Cyprus,” Acts xiii, 2-4. This passage ap- 
pears to us to mean that Barnabas and Paul were separated to per- 
form a peculiar ministerial work, and not appointment to the minis- 
try. That it was not an ordination in its common acceptation, we 
learn from this, that Paul and Barnabas had been ministers some 
time before this. Paul had been nine or ten years before this time 
a minister. The case, therefore, does not present a specimen of 
ministerial appointment, because they were ministers before this. 
Nor could this appointment mean that they were thereby raised to 
a higher grade in the ministry, as among moderns, from deacon to 
elder, or from elder to bishop, because both were already apostles, 
the highest order ever in the church. It could not be an ordination 
to holy orders, for they were in holy orders; and it could not be a 
step higher in the ministry, for they were then in the very highest. 
They were simply sent to perform a particular work, and then re- 
turn, as is plain to any one who will carefully examine the passage. 
The word rendered separate here is adopicare, and signifies to take 
from the rest. It is used in Matt. xiii, 49; xxv, 32; Acts xix, 9; 
2 Cor. vi, 17; Gal. i, 15; ii, 12; Luke vi, 22; Rom.i, 1. Thus 
these two apostles were appointed to a certain field of labor. The 
imposition of hands, therefore, in this place, was not an act of ordi- 
nation. It was a form of prayer, or a rite of devoting these men 
to God, and to the particular work to which they were called. 

It is true, high churchmen, and even some others, take this pas- 
sage to furnish a model for our imitation in ordaining ministers. 
In this light it is mortal to prelacy, because Simeon, Lucius, and 
Manaen were no more than prophets and teachers, and therefore 
of inferior grade to the apostles. Those that take this for an ordi- 
nation to the ministry are misled from the consideration, that as 
there is no other account of the formal ordination of St. Paul into 
the ministry, and that such a formal ordination, according to mo- 
dern usage, is necessary ; that therefore the imposition of hands by 
the teachers and prophets must be such an ordination. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake, as we shall see when we come to consider the 
particular appointment of St. Paul to the apostleship. 

That the appointment of Barnabas and Paul to preach through 
a certain district in Asia was not ordination to the ministry, many 
of the best commentators and critics are of opinion. Mr. Wesley, 
in his note on Acts xiii, 2, says, “ This was not ordaining them, 
St. Paul was ordained long before, and that ‘not of man, neither by 
man.’ It was only inducting him into the province for which our 
Lord had appointed him from the beginning, and which was now 
revealed to the prophets and teachers.” Mr. Benson is of the same 
opinion, as also is Mr. Henry, Doddridge, &c. 

On the whole, though the present appointment was not to initiate 
into the ministry, nor to graduate in it, still the process was similar 
to that which obtained in ordination. Nor would we seriously ob- 
ject to this use of it, except that it has been quoted in favor of sen- 
timents at variance with Scripture. The example, however, is fatal 
to the hypothesis of the high churchman, which requires that those 
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who ordain must be of equal or superior degree with the persons 
ordained; but in this case the prophets and teachers were manifestly 
inferior in authority to the apostles. 

The case of the seven deacons is next to be considered, of whom 
it is said, “ And when they had prayed, they La1ip THEIR HANDS ON 
them,” Acts vi, 6. On this imposition of hands we remark,— 
1. These men were not ordained to the ministry of the gospel, but 
simply to the deaconship. ‘The ordination or appointing here refers 
only to the authorizing of these seven to take care of the widows 
and poor, and the temporal concerns of the church. 2. That mira- 
culous gifts were communicated by this. act is evident from the 8th 
verse of this chapter, which says, “ And Stephen, full of faith and 
power, did great wonders and miracles among the people.” The 
design, therefore, of the laying on of hands seems to have been to 
confer miraculous gifts. At any rate, it can claim to be nothing 
more than a significant ceremony, used as a form of prayer, to ex- 
press the design of the church in designating the deacons formally 
to their office, and consequently cannot enter into the essence of 
ordination. 

In the account given of the seventy disciples there is no mention 
of imposition of hands. And were it of as much importance as 
some maintain, we have reason to believe that it would not be over- 
looked by the sacred historians, had it been used at their appoint- 
ment. 

In the appointment of elders in the various churches there is no 
account of imposition of hands. Of this we have these instances: 
“ And when they had ordained [appointed] elders in every church,” 
&c., Acts xiv, 23. So Titus was instructed to “ordain or appoint 
elders in every city,” Tit. i, 5. In the former passage Paul and 
Barnabas publicly appointed these elders in the several churches. 
In the latter case Titus was instructed to appoint elders in every 
city, yet in neither is there any account of imposition of hands, and 
we have no reason to believe that, were it used, it would be men- 
tioned by the sacred writers. 

The case of Timothy, perhaps, furnishes one of the strongest 
arguments for imposition of hands which the New Testament pre- 
sents. The two following passages furnish all the information we 
have on this point: “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery,” | Tim. iv, 14: “ Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that 
thou stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the putting on of my 
hands,” 2 Tim. i, 6. For the elucidation of this, the following re- 
marks are offered :— 

The word yapicue, gift, here used, commonly denotes some spirit- 
ual gift conferred on believers in the first age of Christianity, whe- 
ther by an immediate effusion of the Holy Spirit, or by means of 
the imposition of hands. It also appears that these miraculous gifts 
might be improved, and that the continuance of them with indivi- 
duals depended, in a great measure, upon the right temper of their 
minds and upon their making a proper use of their gifts. 

This gift was bestowed upon Timothy by or rather according to 
prophecy, that is, by a particular inspiration or divine direction; for 
in conferring the spiritual gifts, as well as in working miracles, the 
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apostles were not left to their own prudence, but were directed by 
a particular inspiration, called in this passage prophecy. (1 Cor. 
xii, 10; Acts xxi, 10.) By the same kind of inspiration particular 
persons were pointed out to be fit persons to be invested with sacred 
functions. Thus Timothy had the inspection of the Church of 
Ephesus committed to him by St. Paul, | Tim. i, 18: “ According 
to the prophecies which went before concerning him.” 

It is stated in one of the texts quoted above that Paul laid his 
hands on Timothy, and also that the presbytery did the same; and 
as it was the same gift to which the two impositions of hands refer- 
red, the most consistent interpretation is, that Paul and the preshy- 
tery conjointly laid hands on Timothy. 

Furthermore, the eldership or presbytery embraced all who ex- 
ercised any sacred function in any one church or city, as is plain- 
from Acts xx, 28; Tit. i, 5; Acts xiv, 21; Phil. i, 1; 1 Thess. v, 12. 
Agreeably then to apostolical usage, the elders of Lystra, who laid 
hands on Timothy, were all those who filled ecclesiastical offices. 
And with this agree the earliest accounts of the apostolical 
churches. . 

On the whole, it is very doubtful whether it was any ministerial 
installation that took place in the case of Timothy by the imposi- 
tion of hands. The phraseology and similar passages cf Scripture 
would favor the opinion, that it was merely a spiritual gift which 
was bestowed upon Timothy, and that the imposition of hands here 
has no reference to ordination to the ministry. And indeed this is 
farther strengthened from this consideration, that in one of the 
places the imposition of hands is ascribed to St. Paul, in the other 
to the presbytefs, yet both clearly referring to the same gift. Thus 
it is obvious that the apostle was not intent on delivering down an 
accurate ceremonial, such as successionists contend for. He had 
higher aims in view. He was reminding Timothy of his solemn 
obligations, as a minister of Christ, to stir up the gift of God’s Spi- 
rit given to him, according to prophecy. And this seems to be the 
more probable, seeing the decisions of prophecy by which he was 
designated to the ministry have more force, by way of ministerial 
appointment, than any particular ceremony, such as imposition of 
hands is. 

The most fanciful interpretation is given to the word “ presbyte- 
ry” by prelatical high-churchmen. Slater interprets it to mean the 
whole college of the apostles.—(Original Draught.) Hammond, in his 
paraphrase of 1 Tim. iv, 14, would have the presbytery composed 
of apostles, though he would not embrace the whole college. He 
says that, together with St. Paul, “some others of the apostles, one 
or more, laid hands on Timothy.” The Biblical scholar knows very 
well that in no place in the New Testament does the word bear this 
meaning. To support the theory, however, of high churchmen, such 
forced interpretations are necessary. ‘T'o the candid and intelligent 
examiner it will be confessed that in the case of Timothy it is doubt- 
ful whether ordination is at all referred to; but at any rate its cere- 
monial was performed by Paul and the elders of Lystra, or in other 
words by Paul and those who filled ecclesiastical stations, or, at any 
rate, the presbyters of Lystra. Hence the pretensions of prelacy 
have no support from the passages of Scripture where Timothy is 
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said to have received imposition of hands by Paul and the presby- 
tery. We say prelacy, because prelacy and episcopacy are very 
different. 

The following passage of hely Scripture deserves some notice: 
‘‘Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other 
men’s sins,” | Tim. v, 22. Mr. Hammond, on this text, refers the 
imposition of hands to the absolution of penitents. Others think 
Paul referred to the ordination of ministers. It is unquestionable 
that this ceremony was used as a form of prayer on some occa- 
sions; it was used as a benediction, also, to cure diseases, and to 
confer spiritual gifts, as well as for other purposes. Hence it be- 
comes difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain on which of these uses 
Timothy receives instruction from St. Paul. Accordingly the best 
critics are divided when they come to give their respective opinions. 
The lesson which we are to learn from this is, to leave the matter 
in that state of obscurity in which we find it; except to learn this 
weighty truth, that where the written word leaves such matters un- 
decided, it is dangerous for man to pronounce authoritatively, and 
rash for him to form theories, and establish rites and ceremonies, 
from unauthorized authorities. From the text in question, there- 
fore, nothing can be defined respecting the use of imposition of 
hands in appointment to the ministry: and consequently the injunc- 
tion to Timothy cannot be quoted as decisive that imposition of 
hands here referred to appointing to the ministry. 

One other passage will claim our attention in reference to this 
point. It is that where St. Paul mentions this as one of the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ: “Of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and of laying on of hands,” Heb. vi, 2. Dr. Hammond thinks the 
imposition of hands here refers to the absolution of penitents cr 
apostates. Others apply it to confirmation, and scarcely any be- 
lieve that it refers to ministerial appointment. The ceremony an- 
swered great purposes in the Christian church, as the appointed 
method of communicating important gifts; but it is by a very uncer- 
tain consequence that any can infer from thence the universal obli- 
gation of this rite in admitting persons into full church-membership, 
er even to the ministry. ‘The ceremony, as here spoken of, seems 
to have been connected with baptism, and cannot apply to ordina- 
tion to the ministry. 

IV. The extent, use, and obligation of this ceremony. 

To ascertain the extent to which the ceremony was used, it will 
be necessary to enumerate the cases in which it was omitted, as 
well as those wherein it was practiced. We must subtract from 
the list of ordinations the appointment of Paul and Barnabas 
to preach to the gentiles. “Lay hands suddenly on no man,” 
must be thrown into the list of doubtful injunctions, as to the case 
to which the ceremony belonged; and the imposition of hands men- 
tioned by St. Paul in Hebrews must also be rejected as inappro- 
priate to the case in hand. The different cases, too, where the 
several Greek words rendered ordain, appoint, constitute, make, 
occur must be stricken out of the list; as these Greek words, be- 
ing eight in number at least, do not mean or imply imposition of 
hands. 

In the two orders or grades of clergy of the Old Testament, the 
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priests and Levites, imposition of hands was employed at the con- 
secration of the one, and not in that of the other. The priests, 
Aaron and his sons, were not set apart to their priesthood by lay- 
ing on of hands; and though their dedication was formal, and Jeho- 
vah enjoined that Aaron should have prepared for him an ephod 
and girdle, a breastplate of judgment, the robe of the ephod, &c., 
and that the inferior priests also should have garments, and the 
whole accompanied with various rites and ceremonies; yet there is 
no mention of imposition of hands, which certainly would not be 
omitted in so minute a detail of particulars had it been practiced on 
the occasion. (Exod. xxviii,29.) But when the Levites or inferior 
order were consecrated, who answered very nearly to the deacons 
under the New Testament, the ceremony of imposition of hands 
was used. 

Under the new dispensation neither the twelve original apostles, 
nor Matthias, who was chosen to fill the place of Judas, nor Paul, 
who was added to the original twelve, were dedicated to their work 
by imposition of hands. We must not, as we have seen, reckon 
the imposition of Ananias’s hands, in the case of Paul, as a conse- 
cration to the apostleship. Ananias was only a disciple, or a pri- 
vate member of the church, and so could not confer it; and indeed 
he seems to use this ceremony in St. Paul’s case only as an expres. 
sion or form of prayer. We have, moreover, the apostle’s own testi- 
mony, that he was not consecrated by this worthy disciple; for he re- 
ceived his authority neither from man, nor by man, but by revelation 
of Jesus Christ. Thus imposition of hands was not used in the appoint- 
ment of the first twelve apostles. And when a breach was made in 
the original college by the apostacy of Judas, there was no imposi- 
tion of hands used in appointing a successor, though there were 
eleven still alive, and present on the occasion. And when the col- 
lege was strengthened by the addition of another to be the apostle 
of the gentiles, no imposition of hands was used, nor any such for- 
mal procedure as is connected with modern ordinations. Where- 
fore in these three cases of apostolic appointment, viz., in the ori- 
ginal appointment of the apostles, in continuing the succession, and 
adding to the number, no laying on of hands was used. Conse- 
quently as these were the highest grade of ministers in the church, 
we may draw this conclusion, as an undeniable corollary or conse- 
quence, that in appointing the chief or principal ministers in the 
Christian church imposition of hands is not necessary, or enjoined 
by Scriptural precept or example. 

Nor can it be shown that in the appointment of such ministers as 
immediately filled the apostles’ places imposition of hands was used, 
as in the case of the evangelists, Timothy and Titus. In the case 
of Titus we have no account of his being appointed to his office by 
imposition of hands. And we have seen that this ceremony, in the 
case of Timothy, was used to confer a spiritual gift, and not minis- 
terial appointment; or, at any rate, the elders of Lystra took part 
in the ceremony equally with St. Paul. Thus in the appointment 
of those ministers who approach nearest to the apostles we have no 
command or example to use this ceremony, as the case of Timo- 
thy at best presents too much uncertainty to establish authoritatively 
the thing, and, as far as it is innocent or permissible to copy it in 
VoL. X.—Jan., 1839. 3 
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ordination as an example, it furnishes a refutation of the system of 
the high churchman, as the elders held quite too conspicuous a 
place in the supposed ordination of Timothy to authorize or justify 
the claims of prelacy, which rejects with disdain, and as sacrilegious, 
the interference or action of presbyters, pastors, or elders in appoint- 
ing to the ministry. 

In the appointment of elders no imposition of hands was used of 
which we have any account. When Paul and Barnabas ordained 
or appointed elders in every church, (Acts xiv, 23,) no imposition 
of hands is mentioned; and where ‘Titus is instructed “to ordain 
elders in every city,” there is no account of the use of this rite ; 
(Tit. i, 5;) and where St. Paul, in form, gives particular instructions 
respecting the appointment or ordination of bishops or elders, 
(1 Tim. iii, 1, &c.,) there is no account informing us that this cere- 
mony was used. 

The ordination of elders among the Jews was by three persons ; 
yet they did not use imposition of hands; but, on the contrary, 
strictly forbade it, as appears from the following quotation from 
Maimonides, in his Sanhedrim, chap. iv: “ After what manner is the 
ordaining of elders for ever? Not that they should lay their hands 
on the head of an elder; but only that they should call him Rabbi, 
and say to him, Behold, thou art ordained, [appointed,] and hast 
power of judging,” &c. See Clarke’s Com., Acts xiii, 3. 

In the appointment of deacons the imposition of hands was used, 
but then they were not ministers of the word. Their office was 
similar to that of the Levites. Both were inferior to the priests and 
apostles, bishops or presbyters. On the Levites, inferior to the 
priests, imposition of hands was enjoined, while it was not practiced 
on the priests in the temple service, nor on the elders in the syna- 
gogue. ‘The deacons of the Christian church were introduced into 
their service of tables by this ceremony; while at the same time 
neither apostles, elders, nor bishops were thus consecrated. The 
Scriptural usage then was, to initiate, by imposition of hands, church 
officers answering to stewards in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to deacons in the Congregational Churches, to elders in the Pres- 
byterian Church, &c.; while the ministers of the word, who preached 
the gospel and. governed the church, were not consecrated or ap- 
pointed by this ceremony. The following is the sum of the evidence 
on this point:— 

First. In the appointment of apostles imposition of hands was 
not used. 

Secondly. It was not used in appointing evangelists. 

Thirdly. Nor was it in use in ordaining bishops, elders, or pas- 
tors. 

Fourthly. It was employed in appointing deacons or servants of 
the church, but who were not ministers of the word. 

Such is the extent to which imposition of hands was practiced in 
selecting church officers. The obligation of the church to practice 
this may occupy here a little space. There is certainly no precep- 
tive obligation to practice this ceremony in appointing ministers of 
the gospel. There is also the absence of all apostolic example. In 
appointing persons to fill the office occupied by the primitive dea- 
cons there is the example of the apostles. Now we must contend 
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that in appointing ministers of the gospel to their appropriate work 
this ceremony is not essential, nor is it obligatory by Scriptural pre- 
ceptor example. Consequently there may be Scriptural ordination 
to the ministry where no imposition of hands is practiced. 

Imposition of hands, therefore, in selecting to the ministry of the 
gospel is not taught by precept or example in Scripture. It is 
merely of ecclesiastical use, and may be used or not, as the church 
of God directs. The ceremony, however, possesses, from its signi- 
ficancy, peculiar claims for adoption. In itself itis a form of prayer. 
It marks out its subject as separated from every other employ, and 
as devoted to God, to be Ais, and his wholly. Yea, it singles out the 
person as a sacrfiice to God, to be inviolably and exclusively his. 
But it is absurd to suppose there can be no ordination without impo- 
sition of hands, seeing there are several other ceremonies or rites 
that are as often attendant on ordination as this: such as fasting 
and prayer. The former is sometimes omitted by those who think 
imposition of hands indispensable. Now if fasting, which was fre- 
quently and generally used, be sometimes omitted, and yet ordina- 
tion in such cases is considered valid, why skould we think there 
can be no person authorized to be a minister without imposition of 
hands, especially if he be otherwise duly qualified ? 

But is it by fasting, prayer, and imposition of hands that persons 
are qualified for the work of the ministry? By no means. It is God 
who must both call men by his Spirit, and then qualify them for this 
great work. Both their call and qualifications come from God; 
but still he chooses that they should have the sanction of that church 
to which they belong. 

It may, however, be objected, “ When God has called, qualified, 
and given authority, there is no need of ordination or appointment 
from man.” If this sentiment be correct, why was it, when Paul 
and Barnabas were sent by the Holy Ghost on an especial mission, 
{Acts xiii, 1-5,) that the Holy Ghost said also, “Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Paul for the work whereunto I have called them?” And 
why did they, in obedience, fast, pray, and lay their hands upon 
them? Besides, the church or its officers do not endow persons with 
authority to preach the word of God. This is the prerogative of 
the Head of the church. The Spirit calls, gives authority, qualifies 
the persons called, and blesses their labors. The church can only 
discern and recognize the persons thus called and qualified. Eccle- 
siastical persons might as well undertake, and they have just as 
much power, to bless the labors of ministers, or bless the people 
with grace, as to authorize any person to be a minister whom God 
has not called and qualified. They can discern, if they will attend 
to Scriptural marks, and recognize those whom God calls. Thus 
far they can go, but no farther. Some Scriptural form is necessary 
to express the opinion of the church respecting persons whom they 
judge fit to instruct others. 

But to answer the objection fully, it should be considered that, 
although the sanction of any church may not be absolutely neces- 
sary to authorize those whom God has truly called and sent, there 
is still another obvious reason why the church should sanction.— 
The reason is not merely to sanction those whom God has sent and 
qualified, but, what is of more importance, it is to prevent those 
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whom God never called from entering into the ministry,—not to 
call whom God has called, but to prevent those whom he has not 
called. The church sanctions, but does not authorize properly qua- 
lified persons, and she debars wolves from entering into the ministry 
of Christ. 

Is any church, whether of those who claim to be apostolic, or those 
who do not, at liberty knowingly to authorize a wicked man to 
preach the gospel? I think not. The wicked man, though ordained 
by man, is still as unauthorized as he was before; and no congrega- 
tion, church, parish, or circuit under heaven ought to receive him as 
an ambassador of Christ, should all the ecclesiastical persons and 
bodies on the face of the earth endow him with all the power they 
possess. In such a case they have no power. They have no au- 
thority to choose improper persons for the ministry. Such persons 
are not eligible. They are no more eligible for preachers of the 
gospel than a foreigner or minor is eligible to be president of the 
United States. And the people of the Union would manifest as much 
wisdom and consistency, and far less wickedness, in choosing a 
foreigner or minor to be president, in opposition to their constitu- 
tion, to common sense and the good of the people, than professed 
ministers of the gospel would show in selecting either the wicked, 
or those ignorant of divine things, or the unqualified, to preach holi- 
ness, instruct the ignorant, and build up the church of God. Not 
but that the hypocritical may occasionally “creep in unawares” 
into the priests’ office, but then a vigilant and pious people and 
ministry can either prevent most persons of such character from 
entering the ministry, or detect them when entered, so that the church 
will receive little or no damage from that quarter. We do not now 
dispute upon the comparative excellence of the presbyterian or 
episcopal form of ordination. If all the preliminaries be right, they 
are in our opinion equally valid, as far as we can ascertain from 
Scripture, antiquity, or the reason of the thing. There should be 
some Scriptural form; and considering the significancy of imposi- 
tion of hands, the practice of the ancient church, and its very gene- 
ral adoption by almost all Protestant churches, it seems to bea 
suitable ceremony for ministerial ordination. 

But what shall we say to the superstitious views as well as prac- 
tice of some respecting this ceremony? By them it is considered 
more in the light of a charm or spell than a significant rite, whereby 
persons are separated for the ministry. Better certainly would it 
be not to use it at all than to pervert it in this manner. 

While, therefore, imposition of hands may be viewed as a decent 
and appropriate ceremony, it cannot be considered as an essential 
accompaniment of ordination. The Wesleyan Methodists, until 
very lately, did not practice it, except occasionally. And we must 
acknowledge that their late recurrence to it adds very little to the 
true value of their ordination, which, without it, may challenge 
comparison with that of any church under heaven, whether ancient 
or modern. The Rev. Mr. Gillmer, of the Presbyterian Church, in 
letters published on the point under consideration, affirms that the 
Wesleyan form of ordination, or of admitting persons into the full 
ministry, comes nearer the apostolic method than any other. The 
Rev. Dr. Miller asserts that imposition of hands is no essential part 
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of ordination; and if the essential parts are observed, this can form 
no element of invalidity. The Church of Scotland for eighteen 
years did not practice imposition of hands, yet Presbyterians have 
never believed that their ministry was less valid on that account. 

The reader will be pleased to see Dr. Miller’s letter on this sub- 
ject, which we give below. It is in answer to a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Gillmer, of Ithaca, N. Y., respecting the case of ordination in 
the Congregational Church :— 


“To the Rev. Mr. David R. Gillmer. 
“ Princeton, N. J., Jan. 7, 1836. 

“My Dear Sir,— Your letter bearing the postmark of December 
30th reached me two days ago, and I seize the earliest leisure mo- 
ment to answer it. I have not the least doubt that the ordination 
of which you speak ought to be deemed regular and valid. By 
regular I do not mean exactly conformed to our rule, or rather 
habit, but still sufficiently conformed to all the essential principles 
which ought to govern in the business of ordination. I do not sup- 
pose that the laying on of hands aT alt is essential to a valid ordi- 
nation. In the first book of discipline adopted by the Church of 
Scotland, by J. Knox and others, no imposition of hands in ordina- 
tion was prescribed. On this book that church acted for eighteen 
years. In the second book it was enjoined. But my impression is, 
that if a plurality of regular presbyters, having a right to ordain, 
and properly assembled for the purpose, should solemnly vote to 
ordain a man, and, gathering around him, set him apart, by prayer 
alone, to the sacred office, without laying on hands at all, it would 
be a valid ordination. The laying on of hands, I take it, is a mere 
ceremony—becoming, indeed significant, and worthy of being retain- 
ed, but by no means essential. If this be so, it follows, of course, 
that the number of hands laid on cannot be essential. Accordingly 
whoever reads the formula of ordination adopted by the Dutch 
Church in the United States will perceive that the laying on of the 
hand or hands of a single minister is deemed sufficient. And in 
accordance with this, the learned Voetius, in his ‘ Politica Ecclesias- 
tica,’ (a stanch Presbyterian work,) delivers the opinion, that if the 
ordaining act be otherwise conducted regularly, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether the hands of several ministers or only 
one be laid on the candidate. On the whole, then, 1 come to the 
conclusion, which I[ expressed on the foregoing page, that if the or- 
dination to which you refer were otherwise regular, that is, if the 
five or six men who formed the association were themselves duly 
authorized ministers ; if they voted to ordain the candidates; and if 
the ordaining prayer, &c., were meant to be a general act, apply- 
ing to all the candidates,—the ordination ought by no means to be 
called in question. 

“J am with much respect your friend and brother, 
“SamvuEL MILLER, 
“ Prof. Ecc. Hist. and Ch. Gov., Princeton Theol. Sem.” 


Though the ceremony was used in the ancient church in appoint- 
ing ministers, nevertheless they did not ascribe to it such value as 
some of modern times. ‘This will be manifest from the following 
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quotations from Theophylact and Chrysostom. The former, on 
2 Tim. i, 6, instead of St. Paul’s imposition of hands, has, ‘Ore ce 
exeporovorv exicxorov, When I appointed thee bishop. Chrysostom 
on these words, (Acts vi, 1,) “‘naving prayed, they laid hands on 
them,” saith, Eye:porornOncav dia mpocevyec, tovro yap y xeipotovia, They 
were ordained or appointed by prayer, for this is ordination. 
He makes prayer the principal rite in ordination. But the reader 
would be surprised to learn that the purest portions of the ancient 
church were not the friends of certain ceremonies which their 
admirers affirm most positively they received from the primitive 
Christians. 
{To be continued. | 
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ArticLe I].—TRIALS BY ORDEAL AND SINGLE COMBAT. 
AN HISTORICAL AND MORAL ESSAY. 


BY REV. J. H. YOUNG, OF THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 


Various methods of trial to ascertain the guilt ar innocence of 
accused individuals have been practiced among men in different ages 
of the world. ‘The principal mode of legal investigation at present 
in use in France, England, and the United States, is the trial by 
jury. The learned are not agreed when or by whom this species 
of judicial process was invented; but one thing is certain, that while 
several nations are desirous of enjoying the honor of having given 
it birth, its existence may be traced to a very remote antiquity. Sir 
William Jones, who is no inconsiderable authority on such a sub- 
ject, states that it was used by the ancient Athenians. Other writers 
contend that the trial by jury had its origin with the Britons, who 
were the first inhabitants of the British island, and who were con- 
guered by the Romans in the first century of the Christian era. On 
the decline of the imperial government, the Saxons overran the Ro- 
man provinces of South Britain, and juries were certainly a part of 
their civil and criminal jurisprudence. Indeed, some writers have 
asserted that the Saxons maintained the institution of these trials by 
Woden himself; who was their lawgiver, general, and god of war, 
and from whom we have received the name of the fourth day of the 
week. 

Traces of this practice may also be discovered in the laws of Ger- 
many, Italy, and all those countries which had been brought under 
the jurisdiction of that form of government commonly denominated 
the feudal system. 

In the laws of Ethelred, fifth king of England, in the Anglo-Saxon 
line, who died in A. D. 871, trial by jury is referred to as having 
previously existed, although it is generally ascribed by historians to 
Alfred the Great, who closed his life in A. D. 901, and to whom 
nearly every thing of importance in the English constitution is attri- 
buted by some persons. He was “great” when the age in which 
he lived is considered; but were he now on the British throne, with 
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all his qualifications and achievements, he would be viewed as quite 
an ordinary prince. This grand bulwark of his liberties, as Black- 
stone justly calls it, was secured to every Englishman by the great 
charter in the ninth parliament of Henry III. 

According to the eminent jurist whose name has just been men- 
tioned, (Commentaries, b. iii, chap. 22,) there are seven species of 
trial in civil cases recognized by the laws of England. These are, 
by inspection, by record, by certificate, by witness, by jury, by wager 
of law, and by wager of battle. But the last method was entirely 
abolished by 59 George III., p. 46, in 1817-18. 

Leaving those modes of trial which are consistent with reason, 
and beneficial to a nation, it will be the design of this essay to exa- 
mine those only which are founded upon superstition, and are pro- 
perly called ordeals, that the barbarous origin and immoral character 
of modern dueling may fully appear. 

The ensuing remarks will be confined principally to the ordeals 
by water, fire, the cross, and battle ; for the single combat, among 
the inhabitants of Europe, was for many years considered as an 
ordeal likewise. And the only difference between the duels of the 
present day and those of former ages, besides the solemn ceremo- 
nies which no longer accompany them, is this: the superstitious 
savages and ignorant Christians of the past, when they resorted to 
this summary method of obtaining justice by the sword or other 
weapon, were influenced by the opinion that God would always 
manifest himself in favor of the innocent; but it is engaged in now 
merely to vindicate a fancied point of honor: and this not by ap- 
pealing to the supernatural interposition of Heaven, but by relying 
on the greater strength of a good right arm, or on a superior adroit- 
ness in the art of killing. 

These trials by ordeal and battle, though they were anciently very 
extensively practiced, are not easily traced to their origin. It is 
usually supposed, however, that the numerous hordes of the north 
who rushed down over Europe, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
like a mountain torrent, brought this peculiar custom of settling diffi- 
culties with them, and instituted it, as a part of their legal science, 
in the newly formed colonies of the conquered countries. This may 
be correct; but the question still arises, How did these ordeals ori- 
ginate with them? ‘They must have had a beginning at some time, 
and those barbarous tribes of a less genial climate than ours must 
have adopted them for some reason. This reason will be found, if 
the writer is not very much mistaken, in an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Trial by the waters of jealousy was an ordeal instituted in the 
laws of Moses; and in the case of David and Goliah we have an 
example of single combat. Or, if this was not the origin of these 
singular criteria of guilt or innocence, they must have proceeded 
from the opinion which so universally obtained among heathen na- 
tions, that the gods occasionally interposed in behalf of their wor- 
shipers; and this opinion was evidently formed from the frequent 
manifestations of the Supreme Being recorded in the sacred books 
of the Jews. 

That the principal contents of the Jewish Scriptures were known 
by many persons far beyond the limits of the chosen nation, is 
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plainly deducible from the fact, that most of the important events 
which are written therein are also found either in the ancient fables 
or in the poets and historians of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
and other nations of antiquity. 

The cosmogonies of the Phenicians, Chaldeans, Chinese, Hin- 
doos, and a few more, resemble, in several particulars, the Mosaic 
account of the creation, especially in this, that they ascribe the pro- 
duction of the earth out of pre-existent chaotic matter to a supreme 
Intelligence. ‘The creation of man in the moral image of God; his 
fall and the consequent introduction of sin into the world; the form 
assumed by Satan in the first temptation; the translation of Enoch; 
the longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs; the lawless exploits of 
men of giant stature; a universal deluge; the attempt made to build 
the tower of Babel; the fearful destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah; the existence of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses; 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt; the miraculous passage 
of the Red Sea; and many more things of equal prominence in the 
Bible, are all to be traced in the traditions and records of other 
nations. 

This knowledge, in part, might have been gained through Noah 
and his family, who must have been acquainted with the chief trans- 
actions of the antediluvian world. ‘The Jews also had at different 
times, and for many years, almost unlimited intercourse with the 
inhabitants of other countries, to whom they very probably com- 
municated the great features of their history, and of their civil and 
religious polity. Add to this, that the five books of Moses, and, 
some time after, the remaining parts of the Old Testament, were 
translated into the Greek language, nearly three hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. Is it not therefore reasonable to con- 
clude that the different trials by ordeal were copied from the trial 
by the waters of jealousy, and that the judicial duels originated in 
the single combat of David and Goliah? 

Heathens might think that as the Jews in extremely doubtful 
cases were authorized to appeal for justice to their God, by the bit- 
ter waters of the law, they themselves were justified in appealing 
for the same thing, and in their own way, to the god whom they wor- 
shiped. As the favor of the gods was much desired, and their anger 
dreaded, and as they always supposed them to be greatly superior 
to men, philosophers and lawgivers could not more successfully 
enforce their instructions, nor more powerfully sanction their laws, 
than by pretending to have had intercourse with some particular 
deity. If the mass of the people could but be persuaded that the 
opinion of the gods had been obtained, they were perfectly satisfied. 
This disposition to credit something from a supposed supernatural 
source more readily than if it had been declared by a merely human 
being, existed also among the more polished and intelligent heathen. 
And their great men and legislators very seldom enacted a code of 
new laws, or taught a novel doctrine, but they asserted the good 
pleasure and assistance of their idols. Numa, the philosopher and 
king of Rome, pretended to have had an interview with Egeria, the 
Arician nymph; Solon, one of the seven wise men of Greece, with 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom and war; Lycurgus, the celebrated 
Spartan lawgiver, with Apollo; Minos, a king of Crete, with Jupi- 
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ter himself; Charondas, in Carthage, with Saturn; Osiris, the Egyp- - 
tian, with Mercury; and Zamolxis, a disciple of Pythagoras, with 
Vesta, the patroness of the vestal virgins. And it was this unfounded 
pretension, perhaps, more than any thing else, that made their sen- 
timents on philosophy and divinity, and their laws, so popular. 

Nearly similar to this credulous spirit of refined pagans were the 
superstitious notions of our European ancestors on the subject of 
judicial ordeals. They believed that through the agency of a divine 
invisible being the innocent would always escape, and the guilty be 
punished. The only difference between them was, that the former 
expected to become acquainted with the mind of God mediately, 
through their teachers, in the formation of their laws; while the 
latter looked for the same interference, without a medium, in the 
execution of their laws. 

Before I proceed to notice the four kinds of ordeal, by water, fire, 
the cross, and the combat, which were most frequently resorted to 
in cases of doubtful guilt, several others, less commonly practiced, 
but which were also used occasionally, and some of which are still 
observed by heathen nations, may be briefly ‘stated. 

The term “ ordeal” itself has been differently derived and defined 
by different etymologists and lexicographers, but with no important 
variation of meaning. According to some, it comes from the Ger- 
man urtheil, or the Dutch ordeel, which signifies simply judgment, 
sentence, or verdict. Others derive it from ordalium, a term used 
only by an inferior class of Latin writers, the common acceptation 
of which is, a mode of examination, or a method of trying a crimi- 
nal. Dr. Clarke, who has a very learned, though brief, general 
account of the trial by ordeal, at the close of his notes on the fifth 
chapter of Numbers, and to whom the writer is indebted for several 
items of information on this subject, favors his readers with three or 
four derivations of this word. 

Verstigan, a writer on English antiquities and the etymology of 
old English words, who flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century, derives it from the Saxon 
ordel and ordal; and according to the Rev. George Hickes, a Bri- 
tish antiquary and critic, of great Jearning, in his “ Linguarum Sep- 
tentrionalium Thesaurus,” or Treasure of Northern Languages, it 
comes from or, great, and deal, judgment—the great judgment. 
Hence it was generally termed judicium Dei, the judgment of God, 
because a direct appeal was made, by the parties in this trial, to 
God, that he might detect the guilty, and justify the innocent. Dr. 
Clarke observes that “ Lye derives the term from or, which is often 
in Anglo-Saxon a privative particle, and dael, distinction or differ- 
ence; and hence was applied to that kind of judgment in which there 
was no respect of persons, but every one had absolute justice done 
him, as the decision of the business was supposed to belong to God 
alone.” See, on the word “ ordeal,” an Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
Dictionary, by the Rev. Edward Lye, author of the ‘ Gothic Gos- 
pels;” an edition of the “Etymologicon Anglicanum,” by Junius, 
with additions; and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and other works. 

But this definition of the term, as will appear from the following 
essay, is not correct, and does not fully agree with the facts in the 
case. The priests, indeed, wished to impress the superstitious minds 
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of the people that God, in these trials, would invariably interpose in 
behalf of the innocent, and against the guilty, and thus be no re- 
specter of persons; while at the same time these ecclesiastics them- 
selves, whenever they could advance the temporal interests of the 
church, would always respect both persons and crimes. Ordeals, 
then, according to the preceding remarks, are those peculiar forms 
of trial in which the plaintiff and defendant appealed directly to God 
for an immediate and visible confirmation of the truth. 

One of the most singular species of trial of this kind ever prac- 
ticed by any nation is that which is observed by the Greenlanders. 
This ceremony generally takes place during the celebration of their 
sun-feast—a great festival kept by these people at the winter sol- 
stice, or about the 2ist of December. They make this feast the 
occasion of universal joy, in anticipation of the returning sun, when 
they are always favored with a better season for hunting and fish- 
ing, by which they principally live. When any quarrel arises be- 
tween them, a circle is formed by the persons assembled, and the 
contending parties are placed in the midst. These antagonists then 
commence singing and dancing most lustily, and he who can sing 
and dance longest gains his cause, is declared innocent, and receives 
the laurel from the attentive spectators, who constitute a kind of 
jury, and reward the victor. After this, the combatants again be- 
come mutually reconciled and contented. They call this a singing 
combat. 

A second species of ordeal, besides those by fire and water, which 
are likewise used by them, obtains among the inhabitants of modern 
Mingrelia, the celebrated region of ancient Colchos. It is also ob- 
served in nearly all its circumstances by the Hindoos. A grain of 
rice is prepared and charmed by a round of enchanting ceremonies 
performed by the priest. This the persons at variance are then 
obliged to swallow. He who is successful in the deglutition of this 
little grain is pronounced innocent, and conducted home in triumph, 
while the other man is severely punished. It is stated in the Mo- 
dern Universal History, vol. vii, p. 129, that a method nearly simi- 
lar to this is found also in the kingdom of Pegu. 

Not very different from the above is the medicinal trial insti- 
tuted to determine the justice of a cause by the laws of the Siam- 
ese. A small pill is taken, composed of materials of an emetic 
property, having been previously consecrated by the minister of 
religion. He who retains this pill is esteemed righteous, or acquit- 
ted of the charge; if both retain it, the trial is considered incomplete ; 
and if both reject it, they are together declared guilty. The conse- 
quences of this mode will naturally suggest to the reader the wild- 
beast ordeal practiced by the same people, and sometimes adopted 
when the other had failed. The appellant and accused are at once 
thrown to a tiger let loose on the occasion; if either party is left 
unmolested by the furious animal, he is accounted not guilty; if 
both are destroyed, their guilt is announced to have been mutual, 
and their destruction, of course, is their punishment; but if neither 
is injured, the trial is pronounced defective, and they resort to a 
more infallible process. Did not the casting of Daniel into the 
lions’ den probably suggest this practice originally ? 

According to the Asiatic Researches, which contain so much use- 
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ful information respecting that dark and populous quarter of the 
world, vol. i, p. 389, the Hindoos have nine different kinds of orde- 
als among them. The number of these trials, if nothing else, ought 
to be sufficient to convince them of their inutility and absurdity. If 
one mode is enough to accomplish the proposed object, why have so 
many? And if two or more methods are inadequate to some cases, 
why hazard the reputation and lives of their accused criminals on 
such doubtful institutions ? 

They have, first, the trial by the balance. Something of this na- 
ture was used not many years ago in England and Scotland for the 
conviction of witches. In 1707 a woman of sixty years of age was 
accused of witchcraft, at Oakly, near Bedford; and after having 
been cruelly abused in various ways by the unfeeling populace, she 
was at length weighed against a large church Bible: and as she 
was considerably preponderant was honorably acquitted! See 
“ Demonology and Witchcraft,” by Walter Scott. 

They have, secondly, the trial by fire; thirdly, by water; fourthly, 
by poison; fifthly, by the sacred water, in which an idol has been 
washed ; sixthly, by rice; seventhly, by botling oil; eighthly, by 
red-hot tron; and, ninthly, by images. 

The ancient inhabitants of Europe who took possession of the 
country after the fall of the Roman empire had the trial by the judi- 
ctal pottage and the hallowed cheese, which I will describe more at 
length; and when the Catholic priests had begun to work such asto- 
nishing miracles by means of the bones, and clothing, and other 
remains of the sainted dead, the contention was often settled with 
dice, laid on relics, covered with woollen cloth! 

The method of criminal purgation referred to above was used by 
the ancient Saxons and others; but it is not now practiced by those 
who first observed it, nor by their descendants. It was called the 
trial by corsned, which signifies the cursed morsel, or morsel of exe- 
cration. It was confined in some places nearly exclusively to the 
clergy. They, perhaps, concluded they could more easily escape 
the detection of their crimes when guilty, and more readily make 
their pretended innocence apparent to the credulous rabble in this 
way than in any other. But, probably, the principal reason why 
this species of ordeal was adopted as a test of guilt by the priests is 
the fact, that something like it was instituted by divine authority in 
the laws of Moses. I allude to the waters of jealousy, which will 
soon be explained. 

The corsned, on some occasions, was nothing but a small piece 
of bread, and on others a bit of cheese, weighing about an ounce. 
This pittance of common food, which was to work so great a mira- 
cle, was consecrated by the priest with all the “sanctimonious 
seeming” so characteristic of the Catholic clergy. In the prayer 
of consecration the curse of God was solemnly implored to rest 
upon the accused persvun, if guilty, and his peculiar blessing, if inno- 
cent. It is said if the man had actually committed the crime alleged 
against him, he immediately became pale and convulsed; but if not, 
he was evidently strengthened and nourished. It is also affirmed 
that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was likewise administered 
to the person after he had received the morsel of bread and cheese. 
But subsequently to the invention of transubstantiation, or at least to 
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the time when this doctrine was first imposed on the church as an 
article of faith, which happened at the fourth Lateran Council, con- 
voked by Innocent III., in 1215, the eucharist very seldom accom- 
panied this ceremony. "Tt was thought that this was making rather 
a profane use of the body and blood of Christ; but one should sup- 
pose the pious priests were always holy enough to take the sacra- 
ment. 

Blackstone remarks in his Commentaries, book iv, p. 345, that 
“the remembrance of this custom still subsists in certain phrases of 
abjuration retained by the common people, as ‘I will take the sa- 
crament upon it; ‘May this morsel be my last,’ and the like.” The 
same writer farther observes, “ Our historians assure us that God- 
win, earl of Kent, in the reign of King Edward the Confessor, ab- 
juring the death of the king’s brother, at last appealed to his corsned, 
‘per buccellam deglutiendum abjuravat,’ which stuck in his throat, 
and killed him.”—Book iv, p. 345. 

The earl of Kent, alluded to in the above extract, was the most 
powerful nobleman in the kingdom. That he murdered Alfred, the 
king’s brother, there was sufficient evidence to prove; but that he 
appealed to the trial by corsned, in its ordinary meaning, cannot be 
established by the contradictory evidence of the historians of those 
times. It appears that when he had returned to the realm, which 
he was obliged to leave after his revolt against his sovereign, whom, 
however, he finally brought to his own conditions, the king pardoned 
his offense, and again took him into his favor. But while engaged 
in a friendly repast at the royal table, still protesting his innocence, 
a piece of bread “stuck in his throat,” which he wished it might de 
if he were guilty. It caused his death. This was generally looked 
upon as a judgment from Heaven; and no doubt from this circum- 
stance the story of the corsned arose. 

The ordeals by water, fire, the cross, and single combat, will now 
be more particularly considered. 

And, first, the ordeal by water. This, in one of its forms, (by 
the waters of jealousy,) is certainly the most ancient of those 
of which we have any account in sacred or profane history ; for it 
was instituted by divine appointment A. M. 2514, B.C. 1490. Many 
of the laws of Moses are exceedingly singular ; ‘and were they now 
to be enforced, none would appear more so to a modern jurist than 
the “law of jealousies,” as it is termed in the fifth chapter of Num- 
bers. Ina very few criminal cases, if suitable evidence could not 
be obtained, the Jews had recourse to the “Urim and Thummim”— 
Mr. Horne thinks only in one case—the violation of an oath taken 
by the whole people, or the leader of the host in their name. But 
this was done to discover, not to convict, the guilty party. See 
“ Horne’s Introduction,” on Jewish courts of judicature and legal 
proceedings, vol. ii, part ii, chap. iii, sec. 1. 

But when a man suspected his wife of conjugal infidelity, of which, 
however, there was no direct testimony, she was to be tried in that 
peculiar, and, it may be added, dreadful manner which will now be 
briefly stated. When the spirit of jealousy came upon the husband 
he was required to take his wife before the priest, accompanied with 

the tenth part of an ephah of barley meal, as a suitable offering 
prescribed by the law, without oil or incense, for it brought “iniquity 
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to remembrance.” The priest then took holy water out of the Javer 
of the temple in an earthen vessel, and put into it a quantity of dust 
from the floor of the tabernacle, to express the baseness of her 
crime. The woman was next “set before the Lord,” with the offer- 
ing of memorial in her hand; while the priest uncovered her head, 
holding in his hand the bitter that caused the curse. After a very 
solemn oath of adjuration pronounced by the priest, to which the 
accused replied, with equal solemnity, “Amen! amen!” the most 
fearful curses were written on a piece of parchment, and washed off 
into the bitter water. This liquor she was obliged to drink after the 
barley meal had been taken out of her hand, and offered on the 
altar before the Lord. If guilty of the offense with which she was 
charged by her husband, a remarkable punishment immediately fol- 
lowed; but if innocent, she was blessed, and returned in peace. For 
the words of the oath, punishment, and blessing, see Num. v, 19-28. 

From this account the reader will perceive that as this trial was 
of divine appointment, so the Lord alone had the entire direction of 
its issue; for while the water drunk by the woman was of itself per- 
fectly harraless, if the consequences ensued which are mentioned by 
Moses, they must have been caused by infinite purity and justice. 

This, then, was properly judictum Det, or the judgment of God; 
and though the ordeals of heathens and barbarous Christians have 
likewise been called so, they were not such in reality. 

It is remarked by Dr. Clarke, as an observation of the Jewish 
rabbins, that after the Babylonish captivity the Israelites refused to 
resort to this method of obtaining evidence in the case of accusa- 
tions of this kind, because these offenses had become so numerous 
they were afraid, by too frequent a repetition of this judicial process, 
they might profane the name of the Lord! 

The intelligent reader is aware that the ordeals by water were 
performed in different ways. The Jewish mode, in all its circum- 
stances, was not adopted by any nation, either savage or civilized ; 
but it will require very little penetration to perceive that the cors- 
ned of the Saxons, the consecrated rice of the Mingrelians, Hindoos, 
and others, and the medicinal pill of the Siamese, were mere varia- 
tions of the ancient Mosaic custom. 

Sometimes cold, and on other occasions hot water was employed; 
but in all cases an oath was made by the party, and a number of 
ceremonies were performed by the priest. When hot water was 
used, a vessel was filled with the liquid, and a stone or a cross was 
laid in the bottom, and the accused person was required to take it 
up with his naked hand and arm. In many instances the arm was 
well wrapped up in a cloth, tied and sealed, and not opened for 
three days. If, on the third day, there were no marks of scalding 
on the part immersed in the water, the person was released and ac- 
quitted. But this part of the ceremony was occasionally omitted, 
and the immediate effects of the heat were taken as proof of guilt. 
Some individuals had their arms secured in this way for three days 
before the time of trial, that they might be prevented from counter- 
acting the effects of the heat by drugs or sorceries. 

In several parts of the East Indies the offender is obliged to plunge 
his hand into boiling oil or melted lead, as a test of innocence; if he 
escape uninjured, no disgrace or punishment follows. 
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In cold-water ordeals there was likewise no uniform process esta- 
blished. The person accused of an offense was, however, usually 
thrown in a state of nudity into a pond or river, with his right foot 
and left hand bound together. If he floated on the surface, without 
making any exertions either to sink or swim, he was esteemed guilty, 
as it was thought the pure water would not receive into its bosom a 
guilty mass of human corruption; but if he sank, he was pronounced 
innocent. Hence a poor wretch now and then was drowned to 
convince the magistrate that he had not committed the alleged crime. 

This, in different parts of Europe, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, was a very common way of trying a witch. The individual 
suspected of witchcraft was wrapped up in a sheet; her thumbs and 
great toes were united by a small cord, and she was thus cast into 
the water. If she floated, she was immediately taken out and exe- 
cuted. See “ Demonology and Witchcraft,” by Walter Scott. 

Blackstone mentions a peculiar species of water ordeal which is 
said to prevail among the Indians on the coast of Malabar. When 
a person is accused of any enormous sin, he is required to swim 
across a large river abounding with crocodiles; if he escape unhurt, 
he is reputed not guilty. ‘Grotius,” says the same author, and the 
remark is confirmed by Dr. Clarke, “gives us many instances of 
water ordeal in Bythinia, Sardinia, and other places.” In a few 
modern eastern nations the quarreling parties are made to dive into 
deep water; and he who tarries under the surface longest gains his 
cause. 

It is difficult to determine when the ordeal by water, whether by 
cold or hot, was first adopted; for the reader will remember that it 
was instituted originally by the inspired Jewish lawgiver. But a 
majority of writers, ancient and modern, attribute its invention to 
Pope Eugenius II., who ascended the papal chair in A. D. 824. Yet 
Mr. Bower, a learned Jesuit of Scotland, who wrote a history of the 
popes in 7 vols. 4to, mentions nothing of the kind in his history of 
that pontiff. And there is evidence that the trial was-not only prac- 
ticed, but established by law, more than a hundred years before the 
days of Eugenius. It is also certain that this pope merely author- 
ized the requisite prayers and protestations to be drawn up which 
were to be observed on the occasion. This fact, it is likely, led to 
the mistake made by those writers in asserting that Pope Eugenius 
was the inventor of the whole trial. 

It was inserted in the laws of Ina, one of the West Saxon kings, 
in the beginning of the eighth century. In 787, Agobard, archbishop 
of Lyons, a man of wisdom, prudence, and considerable literary 
merits, wrote against it, as he did also against the worship and use 
of images. In 829 it was condemned and abrogated by Lewis L., of 
France, commonly called the Debonaire, and son of the celebrated 
Charlemagne. But it was still a part of the judiciary of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. So deeply rooted was this custom, 
and so blinded were the people by superstition. 

It was favorably noticed by the Council of Mentz, which was 
assembled by Rabarrus, the archbishop of that city, in 848, or, ac- 
cording to others, 847. It was condemned by the Council of Valen- 
tia, in 855, the decrees of which were confirmed in 859 by the Coun- 
cil of Langres, and in 860 by the Council of Tousi. In 895 it was 
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reconsidered in the Council of Trevors. During the reign of Athel- 
stan, A. D. 925-41, and of Ethelred, 978-1016, of England, laws 
were enacted by both these sovereigns declaring the ordeal by water, 
as well as by fire, a legal method of obtaining justice. 

When the single combat was abolished in Denmark, toward the 
close of the tenth century, probably by Harold, who died in 981, 
or by Sweyn, his successor, the trial by ordeal, of fire and water, 
was appointed to take its place. But it was again abrogated by one 
of the Danish kings about a hundred years after. 

In 1219 it was also abolished in England by the third parliament 
of Henry IIL., or, rather, as Blackstone thinks, by an order of the 
king in council. John, the predecessor of this monarch, granted 
authority to his ecclesiastics to use the judgments of water and fire, 
and it is just such a grant as might have been expected from that 
pusillanimous prince. 

2. The second in course is the ordeal by fire. This and the trial 
by water were generally considered twin customs by those who 
most frequently used them. ‘The remarks, therefore, which have 
just been made in reference to the legal eractments of different 
countries by which the latter was authorized or prohibited, will 
equally apply, with a few exceptions, to the former. 

Dr. Clarke conjectures, very probably, that trial by fire origin- 
ated with the ancient Persians, as by them “ fire was not only held 
sacred, but considered as a god, or rather as the visible emblem of 
the supreme Deity.” The latter part of this sentence was quite 
necessary to prevent an erroneous impression being made; for the 
Persians of every age have denied that they worship fire as a god, 
though of this they have often been accused by many writers since 
the days of Herodotus, the Greek historian, who charges them with 
worshiping not only fire, but also the earth, water, winds, the sun 
and moon. But they disclaim this idolatry altogether, and assert 
that they revere these objects, and especially fire, light, and the sun, 
because they view them as the brightest symbols and most power- 
ful agents of the divine Being. See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
vol. i, p. 114. Edition by Harper & Brothers, New-York. 

Persian criminals were required to declare their innocence by an 
oath, as was customary in other countries, and put their veracity to 
the test by walking through the fire. Dr. Clarke and Sir William 
Blackstone both refer to an allusion to this usage in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, among the ancient Greeks, five hundred years hefore 
the birth of Christ. A person was suspected of a misdemeanor, and 
declared himself ready to “handle hot iron and walk over fire,” in 
proof of his innocence; and it is said this was then a very common 
purgation. 

It is stated in Virgil’s Aineid, xi, v. 787, that the priests of Apollo 
were accustomed to walk over burning coals uninjured. Something 
of the same kind is mentioned by Strabo, in his geography, of the 
worshipers of Feronia, the goddess of woods and groves. Pliny 
Natural History, b. vii, chap. xi, relates a similar circumstance of 
the Hirpii. 

These examples of the marvelous do not, indeed, prove directly 
that fiery ordeals were then in existence; but they evidently refer 
to a custom of this kind. These sleight-of-hand and sletght-of-feet 
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miracles were wrought by the “cunning craftiness” of the priests to 
increase the popularity of their gods and goddesses, and to advance 
their own interests. 

In the dark ages trials by fire were very numerous. The follow- 
ing are the different forms in which they were recognized. The 
person who was to be convicted or acquitted either thrust his hand 
into a red hot glove of iron, as in Denmark, or took up in his bare 
hand a red-hot iron-ball, or walked barefooted and blindfolded over 
burning coals, or nine heated ploughshares. In some cases there 
were more than nine ploughshares, in others less, according to the 
nature and number of his imputed offenses. But in every instance 
the criminal must either pass through the ordeal uninjured, or else 
suffer the punishment of his crimes. The trial took place in the 
church, or some other consecrated place, and in the presence of 
twenty-four spectators. Before the iron was touched by the culprit, 
he drank a cup of holy water, and sprinkled some on his hands or 
feet. Immediately after the ceremony, the part which came in con- 
tact with the iron was wrapped up in a piece of cloth, or tied up in 
a bag, and not opened until the third day. 

The testimony of several eminent writers on this subject will con- 
firm the truth of the remark, that as the priests alone had the ma- 
nagement of this whole business, so whenever they could advance 
their own interest or power, or those of the churches, the offender 
invariably escaped without burning his fingers! The fire ordeal was 
for the higher classes of the people, and the water for the lower. 

It was by fire St. Brice established his innocence in the fifth cen- 
tury, which Mr. Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History of England, 
represents as the first Christian trial of this kind; but Dr. M’Laine, 
the translator of Mosheim, thinks this a mistake, and adduces, in 
proof, an instance of fire ordeal which happened in the fourth cen- 
tury. This is the case of Simplicius, the bishop of Autun. Before 
his promotion to the episcopal office he had entered into the matri- 
monial state. This was forbidden by the canons of the church. 
His pious wife, however, unwilling to forsake him, continued to 
sleep in the same room with her husband. The sanctity of the bishop 
was soon impeached by the voice of rumor; and to convince the 
world that they were strictly continent, the good lady took up in 
her garment, and applied to her bosom, a quantity of burning coals, 
without the least injury! This was also done by her spouse, who 
likewise escaped. ‘The report of a miracle was soon spread, and 
the easily duped populace readily announced the innocence of the 
pious pair! 

Another example of this ordeal, occurring in high life, we have in 
the eleventh century. Emma, as the story goes, the mother of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, was suspected and accused of forbidden fami- 
liarity with Alwyn, bishop of Winchester, or of Leicester, as some 
say; and to make her innocence apparent, she appealed to the trial 
by fire, and passed over nine red-hot ploughshares, on her bare feet 
and blindfolded, without touching any of them! Of course she was 
not punished. 

3. We will now proceed to the third species, by the cross. 

The cross, while it was at once the most ignominious instrument 


of punishment, the very significant symbol of the Christian religion, 
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and the most powerful military standard, has also been, with the 
devotees of the popish priesthood, the most potent wand of super- 
stition. In one part of the world it was erected with the body of an 
enslaved malefactor extended on it in heart-rending agony; in an- 
other we behold elevated thereon the Lord of life and glory, asa 
victim to human malice and a sacrifice for human guilt; in a third 
it was held up by Peter the Hermit as a suitable standard for the 
blind nations of Europe to surround, and bear before them while 
they rushed to the rescue of the holy sepulchre; and in a fourth it 
is carefully preserved as a precious relic of antiquity, able to expel 
demons, heal diseases, counteract witchcraft, raise the dead, and 
discover the most hidden offenses of the criminal! All this the cross 
could do in the estimation of a pious Catholic. 

This superstitious reverence for the crucifix arose from the fol- 
lowing causes :— 

(1.) One was the alleged vision of Constantine the Great. This 
monarch, who was the first Christian emperor of the Romans, de- 
clared, with an oath, te Eusebius, the historian, some years after it 
should have happened, that about midday, shortly before his engage- 
ment with Maxentius, one of the principal competitors for the crown, 
he saw above the sun a luminous cross, with this inscription: Ev 
trourw vika, or, as some think, in Latin, In hoc vince, (By or in this 
conquer.) This, he asserted, was also seen by his whole army. 

Not knowing what to understand by so singular a phenomenon, 
his astrologers having said it was an omen of evil, Jesus Christ ap- 
peared to him on the ensuing night, and commanded him to make a 
standard for his troops, of the form of a cross, such as he had seen 
in the sky. A very magnificent Labarum of this kind was then con- 
structed, composed of a long spear or pike, with a transverse beam 
near the top, overlaid with gold; on the summit of the shaft, or up- 
right piece, was a golden crown, set with the most costly jewels, and 
impressed with the sacred symbol, or mysterious monogram, X P, 
the first two letters of the word Christ in Greek. From the top of 
the cross, waving in the breeze, was suspended a square banner of 
purple silk, richly embroidered with gold, and ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, which was singularly inwrought with the images of the 
emperor and his two sons. ‘This standard was confided to the care 
of fifty of the most brave and trusty officers cf the empire. These 
gallant defenders of the imperial military cross—which was adopted 
by Constantine instead of the Roman eagle—were constituted by 
their sovereign the celebrated knights of St. George. The mark of 
this order was a golden cross, bearing, on one side, the initials of 
In hoc signo vince, (with this sign or standard conquer,) I. H. 8. V. 
The first three of these letters are still found on most of the Catho- 
lic crucifixes. 

This dream of Constantine, as it is likely it was nothing else, had 
an astonishing influence on the Christian world in producing great 
reverence for the symbol of our religion. See the whole subject 
discussed by Mosheim and his translator, vol. i, p. 100, Balt. edition, 
and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i, p. 417. 

(2.) What increased this disposition in the credulous Catholics 
was the wonderful success of the Empress Helena. This lady, who 
was the mother of Constantine, and the daughter of a British king, 
Vou. X.—Jan., 1839. 5 
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or, as others affirm, of an ordinary innkeeper, it is stated, found the 
genuine cross on which the Seviour was crucified, on her way to 
Jerusalem. ‘I'wo others were discovered by her, at the same time, 
not far from the spot where she first saw that of Christ. Being, 
however, at a loss to tell positively which was the cross of the Mes- 
siah, St. Macarius solved the difficulty by soliciting the people to 
unite with him in prayer, and by prevailing on a sick woman, who 
was near the point of death, to touch each of these instruments. 
As soon as she came to the true one, she was perfectly restored to 
health! This good fortune, and her subsequent piety, procured for 
the empress an act of canonization and the consequent title of saint. 

In the Latin Church the festival usually called “the invention of 
the cross,” is kept on the 3d of May; by the Greeks it is celebrated 
on the 11th of March, but the principal feast for this purpose is 
held on the 14th of September. In both churches these feasts were 
instituted to commemorate the appearance of the cross to Constan- 
tine, and its discovery by his mother. After the year 325 the sign 
of the cross was made upon the crowns of the emperors, and upon 
their helmets, shields, colors, and coins. 

3.) But what completed this infatuated regard for the instrument 
of Christ’s death, or rather, for others made in imitation of that, was 
an edict of the sixth ecumenical or general council, which assem- 
bled in Constantinople in 680. This council decreed that Jesus 
Christ should be painted thenceforth in the human form on the cross, 
that the passion and death of the Saviour might be represented to 
his followers in the most lively and impressive manner. After this, 
the several emblematical figures of the Saviour, such as a lamb, 
expressive of his innocence and sacrifice; or a stag, to denote his 
opposition to Satan, as that animal was supposed to be the enemy 
of serpents,—were discontinued. 

This was the origin of crucifixes, the devotion to which forms so 
great a part of the Roman Catholic worship. There are many 
crosses in different parts of Europe, all famous for some wonderful 
miracle having been wrought by them. . The cross in the church of 
St. Dominic, at Naples, made an eloquent and grateful speech to 
St. Thomas Aquinas for his orthodox and instructive writings! The 
cross at Trent made signs of approbation to the council for the de- 
crees passed by it in the sixteenth century! The cross at Loretto 
was transported by angels from Palestine to Italy! That at Lucca 
was finished by angels, and afterward went voluntarily to the sepa- 
rate churches! There is a cross at Rome which is celebrated for 
having conversed frequently with St. Peter and St. Paul! The cross 
of the Beguine nuns at Ghent once asked a sister of that establish- 
ment to be its wedded bride! 

A hundred matters of this kind could here be related, and some 
of them much more ridiculous, were it necessary, to prove the ab- 
surd miracles of Catholic crucifixes. And as so many supernatural 
things were performed by means of the cross, after its invention, 
we need not be surprised that it was likewise used as a criterion of 
guilt or innocence, truth or falsehood. 

The methods of trial by this instrument—which is yet the philo- 
sopher’s stone of the Catholic Church, because it turns every thing 
into gold—were almost innumerable. It will be sufficient, however, 
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to notice only two. As was the custom in most cases of ordeal 
trials, the person accused of any crime was first to declare himself 
not guilty by a solemn oath. This was followed by the oaths of 
eleven compurgators, who testified that they believed he had sworn 
to the truth. ‘T'wo pieces of wood were then taken, one of which 
was marked with the sign of the cross, wrapped into wool, and 
placed by the criminal upon the altar, or some celebrated relic. A 
prayer having been offered for the success of the process, the priest 
took up one of the pieces of wood; and if it happened to be that 
which was marked witk the figure of the cress, the person was pro- 
nounced innocent; if net, guilty. See Hume’s History of England, 
vol. i, p. 120, Phila. edition, 1828. But very often, after the usual 
oath, the parties at variance were required to stand before a cruci- 
fix, with their arms stretched out in a horizontal manner, forming, 
with the trunk of the body, the form of a cross, during the celebra- 
tion of mass; and he who could remain in this position longer than 
the other was acquitted. It is observed by an old writer, Tertullian, 
that the primitive Christians commonly prayed with their arms 
expanded in this way, in remembrance of the crucifixion. 

There are several examples on record of persons appealing to 
the judicium crucis, or judgment of the cross, in civil, criminal, and 
religious matters; but only one will here be introduced. This oc- 
eurred during the reign and in the presence of the celebrated Char- 
lemagne, in 775. The object of contention was the property of a 
small monastery, which was equally claimed by the bishop of Paris 
and the abbot of St. Dennis. As they were ecclesiastics, and of some 
standing, they could pass through this ordeal by proxy. The per- 
sons employed by them stood before a cross, in the manner already 
described, and the bishop, through his representative, lost his cause. 
Robertson’s History of Charles V., vol. i, p. 348, Lon. edition, 1802. 
“This practice,” says Mr. Hume, “as it arose from superstition, 
was abolished by it in France. Louis the Debonnaire prohibited 
this method of trial, not because it was uncertain, but lest that 
sacred figure, the cross, should be prostituted in common disputes 
and controversies.” 

4. Th@last mode of adjusting personal difficulties in the dark 
ages to be noticed in this essay is the trial by single combat, or duel. 
This ordeal, in the course of time, lost its judicial character, and it 
ceased also to be an appeal to Heaven for a decision of the point 
in dispute by the Supreme Being. It is now known merely as that 
species of individual revenge by means of the pistol, sword, or other 
weapon, recognized by gentlemen as the most honorable way of 
obtaining satisfaction for a real or supposed insult. 

The word “duel” is of barbarous Latin origin, and compounded 
of duo, two, and bellum, war, and signifies, literally, a war between 
two. To trace the true beginning of duels has puzzled antiquarians 
considerably. Some will have it that the first duel was fought by 
Cain and Abel; but this is mere trifling. That was a religious per- 
secution, carried so far by the one, whose works were evil, as to 
cause the death of the other, whose works were righteous. Cain 
was an assassin; he rose up in the field against his brother, and 
slew him. It was no premeditated engagement by mutual consent; 
much Jess was it an appeal to divine justice to determine the righte- 
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ousness of a cause. That affair, in a modern vocabulary, would 
be denominated the operation of Lynch law. Cain was the judge, 
the jury, and the executioner. 

It is supposed, again, that the practice arose from the example of 
David and Goliah, recorded in the Old Testament. It is not impro- 
bable this contest between the champion of the Philistines, on the 
one part, and the future king of the Israelites on the other, suggested 
that mode of deciding controversies by the sword which obtained so 
generally in some parts of the world in after time. But this, it is 
apparent, was not a sufficient precedent to authorize the judicial 
combats of the barbarians, nor the Christian combats of the dark 
ages, nor the honorable combats of modern gentlemen—gentlemen, 
however, who have neither the true courage of the brave, nor the 
virtuous principles of Christians, nor the dignified feelings of men of 
honor. It is enough to observe here that the famous encounter of 
the above persons was approved by the Lord. Its success was to 
decide the disputes of the two armies, and the Israelites were com- 
manded by the Ruler of nations to exterminate the Philistines. 
Where such reasons are associated with any human quarrel, a sin- 
gle combat may be both lawful and Scriptural. 

Three causes have been assigned for the practice of dueling 
among the barbarians of Europe. The first is the rude character 
of their government. The ancient Germans, who finally overran 
the Roman empire, according to Cesar and Tacitus, cultivated but 
little ground, had no towns, and built their houses a considerable 
distance from each other. They were unacquainted with the arts, 
except that of war; were barbarous in their very constitution and 
government, and were left in the possession of an unbounded liberty, 
from the abuse of which nothing could restrain them. It is easy to 
perceive that in a government of this kind there would be no regu- 
Jar subordination of authority: every man would be his own mas- 
ter and judge, and the sole arbiter of his own actions, and no one 
would be held responsible for his conduct to a higher power. The 
sword was the only tribunal of justice, and from this there was no 
appeal. He, therefore, who had a weapon with the sharpest point 
and the keenest edge, and who was most dextrous in wielding it, 
was always considered more righteous than his antagonist. 

It is said by Tacitus that the Germans intrusted their kings and 
chiefs with but very little power; and Cesar says that in time of 
peace they had no common magistrate at all. From this want of 
authority in the proper persons, and this absolute independence of 
the people, originated the practice of administering justice to each 
other at their own option and in their own way. ‘This is the opi- 
nion of some writers. But the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
for 1761, in reviewing a pamphlet on dueling, from the French of 
Father Gorville, justly observes that this defect in the northern go- 
vernments, though it was certainly the cause of violence and blood- 
shed, does not seem to have been the cause of that kind of single 
combat which we distinguish by the name of duel. 

When one of the ancient Goths or Vandals imagined he had 
received an injury for which the aggressor ought to atone with his 
life, there was nothing in the defect of the constitution under which 
he lived that induced him to put it to an equal chance whether the 
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offender or offended should suffer for the offense. This was a re- 
finement of later times. The barbarian made no scruple of taking 
such advantages as offered to do himself justice. ‘Though a modern 
man of honor, with a politeness and sagacity peculiar to his charac- 
ter, always reduces it to an equal chance whether he or his antago- 
nist shall fall in the duel; which is not Jess absurd than if after a 
ruffian had set fire to my house, or murdered my wife, I should 
consent to toss up, heads or tails, whether he should be hung for it, 
or I! 

A second cause which is supposed to have established the practice 
of dueling may be found, it is thought, in false principles of honor, 
arising from ignorance and folly. This part of the subject shall be 
more particularly discussed in the conclusion of this essay, espe- 
cially as honor is now nearly the sole plea for the continuance of 
the practice. 

The third general cause of this custom, and, doubtless, the only 
true one, is svpersiition. The trial by single combat was for many 
ages, and from the earliest accounts we have of it, as all other or- 
deals were, an appeal to God either to clear the innocent or punish 
the guilty. 

The beginning of ancient is equally obscure with the commence- 
ment of modern history. For nearly five hundred years after the 
birth of Christ little can now be certainly known of the principal 
tribes of northern Europe. But from the brief testimony of a few 
historians of those days it appears that the laws, customs, and opi- 
nions of the Germans, Scandinavians, and other northern nations, 
were marked with a great degree of similarity. We need not, there- 
fore, search for the invention of this practice by any particular tribe 
after the invasion of the Romanempire. It was in use among them 
all, and they brought it with them as a part of their imperfect system 
of jurisprudence. We have the testimony of a Roman historian, 
Vellius Paterculus, who served nine years in Germany and Gaul, 
under the Emperor Tiberias, that, when Quintellius Varus, the 
governor of Syria, and afterward the commander of the armies in 
Germany, had undertaken to teach the barbarians the Roman mode 
of trial, they considered it a new and unknown law, and inferior to 
the trial by single combat, by which they settled all their difficulties. 
And even then the whole fabric was built upon superstition. 

Dr. Clarke and others mention that it is thought the ordeal by 
battle was instituted by Frotha III., king of Denmark, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, because it was ordained by him that 
all controversies should be decided by the sword. But the Danish 
monarchy, previous to the end of the ninth century, is so fabulous 
that nothing can be relied upon with confidence; and were there 
even positive evidence that Frotha was then the king of the Danes, 
and that he published such an ordinance as the above, it would still 
not prove that dueling had no previous existence in the world, though 
we might infer from it that it was then adopted as the best mode of 
trial, or that it was then declared to be the only criterion of justice, 
in exclusion of all others, while yet it might have been practiced in 
other countries for many years before this edict was issued. One 
thing is certain, that the single combat was in use among the tribes 
of Germany as far back as we have any knowledge of them; and 
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it is not unlikely, as there was but a very slight difference between 

the ancient Gauls and Britons and the Germans, that trials of this 
kind were also in practice among the former before they were sub- 
dued by the more northern hordes. 

Several writers on this subject have asserted, but without sufh- 
cient evidence, that this ordeal was instituted by Gondebald, one of 
the Burgundian kings, in A. D. 501,—when the trial by the oath of 
the parties had been so abused as to fill the country with perjurers. 
But this mistake, into which many eminent historians have fallen, 
was occasioned by not considering the difference between written 
laws and unwritten customs. ‘The Burgundians were the first of 
those barbarous nations to write a code of laws for their own regu- 
lation. This was done by the prince and at the time already men- 
tioned, and the observance of judicial battles is enjoined in this code. 
But were a law now to be passed and published by congress, that 
every president of the United States should hereafter be inaugurated 
in Washington city, it would be no proof that none had been here- 
tofore installed into office in the present metropolis of the Union. 
So while the German hordes brought this usage with them from the 
mountains and fastnesses of the north, it had not become a written 
law previously te the daysof Gondebald. Nor is it correct, as some 
say, that this monarch admitted dueling in lieu of swearing, The com- 
bat was only added to the oath, or, rather, the two were then united, 

The accounts of Selden, Blackstone, Clarke, and others, that duels 
were introduced into England among the Norman customs by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, appear doubtful, as this prince ascended the 
English throne in 1066; and there is credible evidence that they 
were authorized in that island before the conquest; but they were 
not so frequent, ner conducted with so many ceremonies and so 
much solemnity as after the invasion. 

Guthrie, who flourished in the beginning of the last century, speaks 
of dueling, in his History of England, as having existed among the 
Saxons for many years before the days of William. He states a 
case which happened in the time of Hardicanute. The case is this; 
Gunhilda, the sister of this king, celebrated for great piety and per- 
sonal beauty, was married by Henry III., emperor of Germany, 
Not long after their marriage he became jealous of his wife, and 
accused her of unfaithfulness. Her guilt or innocence was to be 
determined by the sword. A champion of giant strength was chosen 
for the accuser, and an English youth, her page, offered his services 
for the empress. The latter conquered his antagonist, and saved 
his mistress. ‘The lady afterward left her husband. And we can- 
not suppose it at all probable that such a custom as this could have 
been practiced in Denmark for a thousand years, and in Gaul and 
other European countries for upward of five hundred, as these 
authors admit, and still remain unknown in England until the Nor- 
man conquest of the eleventh century. 

The conclusion, then, on this point is, after all the best evidence 
has been consulted, that single combats were either practiced by the 
Gauls, Britons, &c., before they were subdued by more northern 
hordes, or that they were introduced by the Germans, who had ob- 
served them in their original settlements from their earliest history, 
(To be continued.) 
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Foreknowledge of God. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
Arr. II.—GOD’S DETERMINATE COUNSEL AND FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


Tue following discourse was written at the instance of a very 
respectable and intelligent Bible class, conducted by the author. 
When he took his pen in hand he intended merely to illustrate the 
peculiar operations of Providence, as connected with the history of 
Joseph, which constituted some most interesting lessons for the class. 
But when he was devising his plan, the subject so expanded before 
him as to lead him to discourse somewhat at large on the interest- 
ing and long-mooted question of the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God. The discourse was read to the members of the 
class, and a few other persons, who professed to be profited by it, 
and desired to see it in print. Wishing as much as lieth in him to 
subserve the cause of truth and righteousness, as well as to gratify 
the wishes of friends, he has consented to lay the piece, with all its 
defects, before the candid and Christian reader of the respectable 
periodical to which he submits it for admission.—S. 


How true is the declaration of the apostle, ‘‘ We know in part!” 
Indeed, we know but a little part of what is to be known. This 
earth is a land of shadows, where many an interesting subject is 
involved in obscurity palpable as Egyptian darkness. It is true, 
some subjects are partially revealed—we are permitted to have 
some discovery of them. But how frequently is it the case that we 
behold them as the man in the gospel beheld objects when his sight 
was partially restored, and he saw “men as trees walking!” Just so 
it is with us. We gain some knowledge of these subjects; but be- 
cause of their abstruseness, or rather because of our limited percep- 
tions, we are obliged to acknowledge that we “know but in part.” 
Especially is this the case with regard to the nature, attributes, 
counsels, and operations of the great Supreme; for it must be 
acknowledged that “clouds and darkness are round about him,” 
though “righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne,” Psa. xcvii, 2. Indeed, we need not wonder that a finite 
mind cannot grasp the Jnfinite, or that human language is inade- 
quate to the task of conveying to our minds a perfect knowledge of 
the “deep things of God.” Even the Apostle Paul himself, as he 
approached the awful verge, and looked down into the great pro- 
fundity, and attempted, with the lead and line of faith and inspira- 
tion, to fathom the mighty abyss, exclaimed, “O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” Rom. xi, 33. 
Surely, then, we need not be astonished that uninspired men, how- 
ever vigorous their minds, brilliant their talents, and favorable their 


‘opportunities, should fail in their attempts to be wise above what is 


written. Nor is it a matter of surprise that, setting sail from the 
port of Inspiration, on a voyage of discovery, they would take 
diverse directions, pursue different courses, and be all lost in the 
mists of Ignorance, dashed on the rocks of Presumption, or swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of Infidelity! And, indeed, if men were to 
confine themselves to the law and to the testimony, it is not to be 
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wondered at if their opinions concerning revealed truth should differ ; 

for there are numerous passages in the word of God which can only 
be explained by Him whose inspiration moved the penmen of the 
sacred page to write, or those who possessed this plenary inspira- 
tion, and none have possessed it since the days of the apostles. 

These considerations should teach us mutual forbearance when 
we happen to be antagonists, each contending for what he supposes 
to be “the faith once delivered unto the saints.””, They should teach 
us humility, with respect to ourselves, in the advancement of our 
opinions; and deference and charity, with respect to our opponents, 
in the advancement of theirs. ‘lhe foregoing considerations should 
excite us to desire earnestly the coming of the day of God, when the 
clear light of eternal truth shall be shed upon those subjects which are 
now, to a greater or less extent, involved in darkness; and then 
shall we inherit the promise, “ What thou knowest not now thou 
shalt know hereafter.” 

But these reflections are not designed as an apology for indo- 
lence; not so, for while “the secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God, the things which are revealed belong to us;” and by prayer 
and persevering industry we: ought to search out and set them in 
order, or, as the prophet has it, “to regard the work of the Lord, 
and to consider the operation of his hands,” Isa. v, 12; and we shall 
be amply rewarded for our investigations, although we cannot find 
out God to perfection. 

I have designed these remarks to be a prelude to the considera- 
tion of an important question of Christian theology, namely, the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God. In the discussion 
of this subject we are first called upon to consider the proposition, 
which may be expressed in the following terms, to wit :— 

Proposition I. That all the events of futurity, whether neces- 
sary or contingent, are fully known to God. 

The doctrine contained in this proposition is, we think, plainly 
taught in the sacred Scriptures. To them we therefore appeal. In 
Isa. xlvi, 9, 10, Jehovah is represented to us as saying, “ Remember 
the former things of old; for I am God, and there is none else; I 
am (God, and there is none like me: declaring the end from the be- 
ginning, and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.”— 
Thus Rom. viii, 30: “ Whom he did foreknow, them he did predesti- 
nate.” 1 Pet.i,2: “Elect according to the foreknowledge of God.” 
Acts ii, 23: ‘“ The determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” 
Indeed, this doctrine must follow from the omniscience of God; 
for if he knows all things, he must know what is future, as well 
as what is present or past. Agreeably to this is the declaration of 
James, “ Known unto God are all his works, from the beginning of 
the world,” Acts xv, 18. If it should be said this knowledge, ac- 
cording to the apostle, has respect to all the works of God, but this 
is no proof that it has respect to the contingent actions of men,—I 
answer, If it has reference to all the actions of God, it must have 
reference to the actions of men, whether contingent or otherwise ; 
for a great many of the divine operations have direct reference to 
the contingent actions of men; and it is impossible to conceive how 
the former could be known ‘o God, and not the latter. If he knew 
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that in the fulness of time he would send forth his Son to “suffer for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God,” he must 
have also foreseen the contingent obliquity of man which called 
for this stupendous act of divine benevolence. Indeed, no truth in 
the whole Bible is more firmly established than this. The sacred 
volume is replete with predictions of the contingent actions of men, 
both good and evil, as well as the rewards and punishments which 
in the divine economy were administered unto them; and holy men 
of old spake of these things only as they were moved by the omni- 
scient Spirit of inspiration. It is hence unaccountable how a believer 
in revealed truth should adopt the following sentiment: “‘ As it does 
not follow that, because God can do all things, therefore he must 
do all things, so, although God is omniscient, and can know all 
things, yet it does not follow that he must know all things.” If om- 
niscience were indeed merely the power to know all things, then it 
does not necessarily follow that he must know all things; and yet as 
this argument itself grants the possibility of his knowing all things, 
so the scriptures already adduced prove the certainty of the fact. 
But it is not true that omniscience is merely the power to know, as 
omnipotence is the power to do all things. The comparison is not 
just. The very meaning of the words will determine this point— 
Omnipotence means all power, i. e., an infinite capacity to act; not 
an infinite exertion of the divine energy. Nor, indeed, does it ne- 
cessarily imply any exertion of the divine energy, as omnipotence 
was possessed by God before any created substance existed. But 
is it not too much to say that omniscience does not mean all know- 
ledge, but only an infinite capacity to know; that it does not neces- 
sarily imply the actual possession of any knowledge; and that con- 
sequently in some of the remote ages of eternity there may have 
been a period when God had not exerted his capacity to know, and 
when the divine mind was nothing but an unfilled blank. If the 
argument founded upon the foregoing parallel conducts us to any 
conclusion at all, it conducts us to this conclusion. But the truth 
lies here: omnipotence is infinite power to exert, not infinite exer- 
tion ; and omniscience is infinite knowledge, not infinite power or 
capacity to know. Besides, as one well remarks, “The notion of 
God’s choosing to know some things, and not to know others, sup- 
poses a reason why he refuses to know any class of things or events, 
which reason, it would seem, can only arise out of their nature and 
circumstances, and therefore supposes at least a partial knowledge 
of them, from which the reason for his not choosing to know them 
arises. The doctrine is therefore somewhat contradictory.”—(Wat- 
son’s Institutes, book ii, chap. 4.) But that God does really fore- 
know contingent events, we have clearly seen from Scripture testi- 
mony. 

But there are some who admit the foreknowledge of God upon 
the ground of his having foreordained all things whatsoever cometh 
to pass. They therefore deny that any events are contingent. They 
argue that the foreknowledge of an event is incompatible with its 
contingency. But God foreknows ail events: therefore no event is 
contingent. The conclusion is justly drawn from the premises; 
but there is the difficulty. We dispute the first term. The fore- 
knowledge of an event is not inconsistent with its contingency, and 
Von. X.—Jan., 1889. 6 
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therefore, though God foreknows all things, yet many events may 
be contingent. By a contingent event we here mean an event that 
transpires through the influence of free agents, and thus stands in 
opposition to a necessary event, or one that transpires through the 
instrumentality of necessary agents. A contingent action is there- 
fore one which takes place in obedience to the unconstrained choice 
of a free agent. Now the question is, How does it appear that the 
foreknowledge of an event is inconsistent with its contingency ?— 
Observe, the question is not, How does it appear that the fore- 
ordination of an event is inconsistent with its contingency, that is, 
with its freedom? If this were the question, we should readily reply, 
that an event absolutely foreordained cannot be contingent or free, 
nor can the instrument employed in bringing about such an event 
be a free moral agent; nor yet can he in any sense be accountable 
for the event. If all events were of this character, we might well 
ask, ‘‘ How, then, shall God judge the world?” But the true question 
is, How is the foreknowledge of an event consistent with its contin- 
gency? May we not ask, Why should it be deemed inconsistent? 
What influence has the bare foreknowledge of an action upon that 
action? Surely not the least. Suppose you visit the chamber of 
legislation, where the senators are legislating for the country. A 
bill is brought before them—it is read—its merits are discussed—it 
undergoes various modifications, and is finally constituted a law. 
All this is done in your presence, to your certain knowledge, but 
without any of your assistance. Does your knowledge of their ac- 
tions make the senators necessary agents, or destroy the freedom 
of their actions, or prove that they were not free? Did your know- 
ledge exert any more influence in causing these actions than your 
ignorance would have exerted in preventing their occurrence ? 
Notwithstanding you had a perfect knowledge of all the facts in the 
case, did not the agents in the premises act perfectly free? Now 
the knowledge of man, so far as it goes, is precisely the same as the 
knowledge of God, as appears from the argument of Scripture :— 
“ He that teacheth man knowledge, shall. not he know ?” for “here 
the knowledge of God is supposed to be of the same nature as the 
knowledge of man,” It is therefore manifest that the knowledge of 
God has no influence upon human actions at the time of their occur- 
rence. And it is also manifest that it has no influence upon any 
event before that event is produced. The certain foreknowledge 
may exist for millions of ages in the mind of the Deity, while the 
event is slumbering in nonentity. Let it not be said that the divine 
prescience is engaged in predisposing the circumstances that shall 
superinduce the event. This is not the work of prescience, but of 
predetermining influence, which is quite a different thing. Let not 
the one be confounded with the other, and there will be no difficulty 
in admitting what we have already proved—that the simple fore- 
knowledge of an action does not impress upon that action any 
influence, whether causal or otherwise. Joseph’s certain knowledge 
of the seven fertile and seven sterile years had no influence in de- 
termining the seasons of plenty and of scarcity with which Egypt 
was visited. ‘True, his knowledge of these events induced him to 
adopt measures during the seven plentiful years to keep the people 
alive during the seven years of famine; but neither his knowledge 
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of the future, nor his provident exertions in behalf of the nation, had 
any influence upon the occurrence of the events in question. If it 
should be said (which cannot be proved) that these events were not 
contingent, I answer, it matters not; for, if an event be necessary, 
it will be foreknown as necessary ; if it be contingent, it will be 
foreknown as contingent. Thus Isaiah, being taught of God, fore- 
knew the downfall of Babylon, together with many of the means 
which superinduced that event ; many of which were sinful to the last 
degree ; such, for instance, as the impious bacchanals of Belshazzar 
and his courtiers, which, among other things, led to the ruin of the 
city; surely, they were not appointed by God, but were left contin- 
gent, unless indeed God be the author of sin! Here then is a plain 
proof, from among many which might be produced, that the fore- 
knowledge of an event is not inconsistent with its contingency. I 
need scarcely remark, on the foregoing case, that the knowledge of 
Isaiah had no influence upon those events which did not transpire 
until so many years after they were predicted; and that conse- 
quently the events would have transpired whether he had fore- 
known them or not. They did not transpire because he foreknew 
them, but he foreknew them because they prospectively transpired. 

We now have, we think, fully established our position, that the 
divine foreknowledge is not inconsistent with the contingency of 
events. But probably some will still contend that the certainty of 
the knowledge proves that the events foreknown are not contingent. 
But there is no force in this argument, unless it could be proved 
that certain foreknowledge is the same with necessitating influence ; 
for we should like to be informed how any thing besides necessi- 
tating influence can preclude the contingency of an event, or, in 
other words, make it a necessary event. 

With respect to the certainty of the divine prescience, Mr. Wat- 
son remarks, “ That certainty and necessity are not at all con- 
nected in the nature of things, and are, in fact, two perfectly dis- 
tinct predicaments. Certainty has no relation to an event at all as 
evitable or inevitable, free or compelled, contingent or necessary. 
It relates only to the issue itself, the act of any agent, not to the 
quality of the act or event with reference to the circumstances 
under which it is produced. A free action is as much an event as 
a necessitated one, and, therefore, is as truly an object of foresight, 
wh.«h foresight cannot change the nature of the action, or of the 
pro: ess through which it issues, because the simple knowledge of 
an action, whether present, past, or to come, has no influence upon 
it of any kind. Certainty is, in fact, no quality of an action at all; 
it exists, properly speaking, in the mind foreseeing, and not in the 
action foreseen; but freedom or constraint, contingency or neces- 
sity, qualify the action itself, and determine its nature, and the 
rewardableness or punitive demerit of the agent. When, therefore, 
it is said that what God foresees will certainly happen, nothing 
more can be reasonably meant than that he is certain that it will 
happen; so that we must not transfer the certainty from God to 
the action itself, in the false sense of necessity, or, indeed, in any 
sense; for the certainty is in the divine mind, and stands there op- 
posed, not to the contingency of the action, but to doubtfulness as 
to his own prescience of the result.”—Jnstitutes, part ii., ch. 28. 
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Having thus illustrated our first proposition, that all the events 
of futurity, whether necessary or contingent, are fully known to 
God; and having placed this truth upon its proper basis, we may 
now pass to another part of our subject. It may not be amiss, 
however, to pause a moment to answer a question which an objector 
might suggest, namely, ‘“ Why does God possess foreknowledge if it 
is not influential upon his own conduct or that of his creatures ?” 

I answer, It is necessary that God should possess this attribute, 
as the want of it would be an imperfection ; and this cannot be pre- 
dicated of a being absolutely perfect. 

Again; it is necessary that God should be a prescient being, in 
order that his purposes may be prudent and his counsels judicious. 
And the consideration of these divine counsels and purposes shall 
occupy the second division of our discourse. 

Proposition IJ.—That God, according to his foreknowledge, has 
devised counsels and formed purposes which have respect to every 
event that transpires in the moral world. 

That the doctrine herein contained is taught in the Scriptures can 
oe readily shown. The Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, (i. 11,) speaks of “the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will.” And the Apostle Peter speaks of 
“the determinate counsel” as well as the “ foreknowledge of 
God.” This determinate counsel has reference to the economy of 
divine grace, and the dispensations of providence toward the chil- 
dren of men. By his certain foreknowledge he devised his counsels; 
in these originated his wise and holy purposes; and these have re- 
ference to what he permits, controls, prevents, and appoints in the 
moral world. We say the moral world; for we have now nothing 
to do with God’s operations in the physical world. Let us notice,— 

1. The character of those events which, according to the purpose 
of God, he has permitted to transpire. This is readily shown in a 
familiar example—the introduction of moral evil into our world. 
This is an event which he has permitted to occur: for if we say, 
with the Supralapsarians, that, having foreordained all things what- 
soever cometh to pass, he hath, consequently, not merely permitted, 
but appointed the existence of moral evil, we most manifestly con- 
vict ourselves of the horrible blasphemy of making God the author 
of sin! For if he has positively foreappointed the existence of moral 
evil, it matters not what instruments he may employ in carrying out 
his designs, he alone is accountable for the act. And thus he who 
has appended the most awful sanctions to his Jaw, in order, at least 
ostensibly, to keep men from sin—he who continually expostulates 
with his creatures in the most pathetic manner, “O do not that 
abominable thing which my soul hateth’—he who calls himself 
‘“‘a God of truth and without iniquity—the Holy One of Israel”—he 
himself is the greatest sinner, and indeed the only proper sinner in 
the world! I shudder at the blasphemy, and immediately revert to 
my Scriptural position, which has been admirably expressed by the 

poet, in the well-known lines,— 
‘* No evil can from him proceed, 
’Tis only suffer’d, not decreed.” 
The good husbandman has sown nothing but good seed in his field ; 
and if tares have been sown, “an enemy hath done this.” 
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If it be asked, Why has God permitted moral evil to exist, I 
ans wer,— 

First. If we could not solve this problem, yet our argument would 
not in the least be vitiated, as it is a matter of ocular demonstration 
that God has permitted moral evil to exist, even as it is a matter of 
logical demonstration and Scripture proof that he has not appointed 
its existence. And what if we cannot assign any reason for its 
permission ? 

Secondly. But we are not left altogether in the dark on this point. 
God made man free—a moral agent; and as such liable to fall; as 
such he did fall. The prince of British poets has handled this sub- 
ject well, where he introduces God speaking of man on this wise :— 

“ I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall, 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 
When only what they needs must do appear’d, 
Not what they would? What praise could they receive ! 
Useless and vain, of freedom both despoil’d, 
Made passive both, had served NECESSITY, 
Not Me.” 


Now, he could not have been created a free, moral agent, without 
the liability of moral defection in the exercise of his free agency. 
It was enough that God invested him with sufficient moral power to 
stand; that is, to preserve inviolate his pristine purity. And if, by 
a continued course of holy moral conduct, he had placed himself 
beyond the influence of temptation, and had weakened, if not de- 
stroyed, the liability to moral defection, his free agency, according to 
his original constitution, and his consequent unconstrained obedience, 
would reflect more honor upon his great Creator and Governor 
than if he had been created a necessary agent, and had consequently 
been bound to the throne of heaven by the ponderous chain of 
invincible fatality. All the world acknowledges the superiority of 
free obedience to that which is constrained. But this free agency, 
as we have seen, involved the liability of moral defection; and 
here is one reason why it was permitted by God. 

Thirdl;, God foresaw the apostasy of man, and permitted it, 
because he foresaw that, in the event of this contingency, he would 
adopt measures to counteract it, and he permitted, not appointed 
it, with this design, that where sin abounded grace should much 
more abound. And we are to “blame not the bowels of the 
Deity,” if the “standing” of the human family be not “more 
secure,” and all the circumstances of their being far more enviable 
than those of our first parents before their shameful lapse. For 
that God designed that all their posterity, as well as themselves, 
should be raised to a greater height of moral excellence, through 
the redemption there is in Christ Jesus, than that at which they 
were placed at their creation, seems manifest from the argument 
of the apostle, in the concluding paragraph of the fifth chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans. For here he evidently places the “one 
man’s offence,” with the ruinous consequences thereof, in one 
scale, and “the abundance of the grace of Christ, and of the gift of 
righteousness,” in the other, causing it greatly to preponderate, and 
the preponderation is directly in favor of our argument. 
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God foresaw, also, that the Lord Jesus Christ would be success- 

ful in bringing “many sons to glory”—yea, a great multitude, 
which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues! Now, if any one should ask, Why not bring 
these to glory without permitting the existence of those who shall 
be condemned to shame and everlasting contempt? I would 
answer, It is difficult to conceive how the human race could be 
perpetuated, if God precluded the existence of all whom he might 
foresee would reject the blessings of the Gospel. For many a 
pious man has wicked children, and many a wicked man has pious 
children ; and upon this scheme neither the children of the one nor 
the other could have any existence—not the children of the pious 
man, for they being prospectively wicked, must not be called into 
being—not the children of the wicked man, for he himself would 
not be permitted to exist to propagate his species. If this course 
had been pursued, the race of man would soon have become ex- 
tinct, and but a few sons indeed would have been brought to‘glory, 
as stars to bedeck the Saviour’s crown. 

But why this argument? As God has made an ample provision 
of mercy and grace for the sins and miseries of the whole human 
family, he is not only free from al/ charge of blame if any refuse 
the proffered benefits, but his glory is exalted in their final con- 
demnation. 

From what we have said on this subject, we may plainly perceive 
the character of those events which God has merely permitted, not 
in any sense appointed, to exist. But more light will be shed upon 
this subject as we proceed to consider,— 

2. That the divine purposes extend to the control of events 
which are dependent upon the free agency of man. 

Indeed, we have in part anticipated this point. Under our first 
head, we glanced at the glorious truth, that where sin hath abounded 
through the voluntary dereliction of man, grace hath much more 
abounded through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. And 
thus our great moral defection has been so overruled as to display 
his glory, and to promote, conditionally, the good of the whole 
human family. 

But that God does overrule the free actions of men, so as to bring 
good out of evil, is an important truth, and deserves a patient 
hearing. 

Some persons imagine a great difficulty in reconciling the con- 
trolling influence exerted by God to the doctrine of the freedom of 
human actions; but it is not a hard task to remove this difficulty, 
or, rather, to show that it exists nowhere except in the minds of 
those who imagine it. 

Before we notice some Scriptural facts which we are about to 
adduce as illustrative of our subject, we will just state the following 
argument, which, being based upon Scriptural truth, recommends 
itself to the understanding and conscience of every man, in the 
sight of God. That men have performed sinful actions, which 
have been overruled by God, in such a manner as to promote his 
glory; and furthermore, that the perpetrators of those actions were 
held accountable to God for the violations of his law, which were 
involved in those actions, and that the actors themselves were 
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punished in consequence, are facts prominently presented in the 
word of God. Now God cannot but judge righteous judgment— 
for, “shall not the judge of all the earth do right ?” But it would be 
a palpable violation of the rules of justice to punish such persons 
for their crimes, if the controlling influence which God exerted over 
them, destroyed their freedom. Therefore, we are irresistibly drawn 
to the conclusion, that the mere fact that God brings good out of 
the evil actions of men, does not in the least impair their freedom. 

We will now illustrate our subject, by the consideration of two 
or three Scripture examples. We advert, first, to the case of 
Joseph and his brethren. Joseph was sent by his father to visit his 
brethren, who were feeding their flocks in Dothan. They, having a 
grudge against their brother, as soon as they saw him approach 
toward them, conspired against him to slay him ; and they would 
have murdered him, had it not been for the seasonable interposition 
of one of their number, who advised them, as a preferable method 
of disposing of the youth, to cast him into a pit, thinking, at the 
same time, that he might “rid him out of their hands, and deliver 
him to his father again.” He was successful ia averting the murder 
of Joseph, who was, instead of being murdered, cast into an empty 
pit. But in Reuben’s absence, a company of Ishmaelites passed by, 
and, moved by avarice, the brethren sold Joseph unto them, for 
twenty pieces of silver. Joseph was now carried to Egypt, and 
sold by the Ishmaelites to Potiphar, one of the king’s officers. But 
God was with him; and in a strange manner delivered him from 
his bondage ; raised him to the first post of honor under Pharoah, 
the king; and made him the saviour of Egypt and the surrounding 
country, during the seven years of famine, with which they were 
visited. Now, that the course pursued by Joseph’s brethren was an 
iniquitous course, and, consequently, could not have been dictated 
by God, cannot be called in question. For the most malignant, 
diabolical, and hateful passions, such as envy, malice, and avarice, 
prompted them to action. And surely such vile passions were not 
inspired by God. Nor could he dictate such a cruel and diabolical 
disposition of their brother as they were going to make, by murder- 
ing him, or such a one as they really did make, in selling him as a 
bondslave to foreigners. Nor could he dictate such cruel dupli- 
city as characterized the course they pursued with regard to their 
aged father, whose heart they wrung with inexpressible anguish. 
And -yet Joseph addresses his brethren in the following language : 
“God sent me hither before you to preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives, by a great deliverance. So now it 
was not you that sent me hither, but God,” Gen. xlv, 7, 8. 

How can we reconcile these apparent inconsistencies, but by 
acknowledging the controlling providence of God, by which even 
the wrath of man is caused to praise him. It was God, doubtless, 
that moved Reuben to interpose to prevent the murder; and it is 
not improbable that he overruled the journey of the Ishmaelites, so 
that they passed by Dothan, on their way to Egypt, at this juncture, 
when the avarice of Judah, freely exercised, was overruled in the 
transportation of Joseph to Egypt, to which place the brethren had 
no desire to send him; so that Joseph could say with great pro- 
priety, “It was not you that sent me hither, but God.” For, had 
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it not been for the overruling providence of God, Joseph, in the first 
instance, would have been murdered; or, in the second instance, he 
would have been released from the pit by Reuben, and would still 
have remained at his father’s house, as the object of his brethren’s 
envy and malice, to which, undoubtedly, he would sooner or later 
have fallen a victim. We say nothing of the fact, that no provision 
would have been made in Egypt, for the seven years of famine, 
and, consequently, that a great mortality must have ensued. But, 
as the case stands, the wisdom, goodness, and justice of divine 
Providence, are strikingly displayed—the inhabitants of Egypt, 
Canaan, and other countries, are saved from the dreadful effects of 
a seven years’ famine——Joseph’s invincible virtue is, in more than 
one instance, tested to his unspeakable advantage—and his bre- 
thren, who acted freely in their diabolical conduct toward him, 
are brought to a sense of the evil of their doings, and to repent 
sincerely of their crimes. 

There is, however, a passage in Joseph’s address to his brethren, 
which seems to exculpate them. He says, Gen. xlv. 5, “ Now, 
therefore, be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold 
me hither, for God did send me before you to preserve life.” We 
say, it seems to exculpate them, but it does not really do so; for, if 
it did, it would be irreconcilable with a passage in Gen. }, 20, in 
which Joseph says to his brethren, “ Ye thought evil toward me; 
but God meant it unto good.” And we should be thus led to con- 
clude, that an excess of fraternal affection had induced him, in this 
instance, to overstep the bounds of truth. Joseph had evidence of 
the repentance of his brethren, not only in the concern which they 
manifested for his only uterine brother, Benjamin, and for their 
father, Jacob ; but also in the remarkable conversation which took 
place in his presence, when “ they knew not that Joseph understood 
them”—*“ and they said one to another, We are verily guilty con- 
cerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when 
he besought us, and we would not hear; therefore, is this distress 
come upon us,” Gen. xlii, 22. When he heard this, he was so 
affected by their self-crimination, that “he turned himself about 
from them and wept!” ver. 24. And now being fearful that their 
self-reproach and anguish of mind would be so great, that they 
would be “swallowed up of over-much sorrow,” while he does not, 
by any means, free them from blame in selling him as a slave, 
yet he calls off their thoughts from this consideration, and endeavors 
to allay their grief, and calm their troubled minds, by adverting to 
the providence of God, which so overruled the events of his history, 
as to save life, and to save even them “by a great deliverance !” 
We cannot too much admire the piety, affection, and ingenuity of 
the address which Joseph made to his brethren, when he made him- 
self known to them. Nor can we fail, in tracing the variegated 
circumstances of his history, to notice the singular providence of 
God, which overruled such dark events, so as to bring so great 
good out of so great evil. And a devotional mind will be led to 
exclaim, in the language used by the apostle after a similar exer- 
cise, “ O the depth of the riches, both of the knowledge and wisdom 
of God !” 

Another remarkable instance of the overruling providence of 
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God, is furnished in the tenth chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy. It is 
the case of Sennacherib, king of Assyria. We have it here in 
prophecy, but what was then prophecy soon became history. God 
thus addresses the Assyrian king: “O Assyrian, the rod of mine 
anger, and the staff in their hand is mine indignation.” Or, “the 
staff in whose hand,” Lowth—“ and he is a staff in the day of mine 
indignation,” Secker. “I will send him against a hypocritical 
nation, and against the people of my wrath will I give him a 
charge, to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them 
down like the mire of the streets,” ver. 5, 6. 

But it is immediately added, “ Howbeit he meaneth not so, 
neither doth his heart think so; but it is in his heart to destroy and 
cut off nations not a few,” ver. 7. And he is then represented as 
boasting of his exploits in subduing various kingdoms, and as 
making his threatenings against Jerusalem, which he essayed also 
to subdue. Now from this it is manifest that, although God over- 
ruled the martial spirit of this proud monarch, to chastise those 
nations that had sinned against him, yet the Assyrian king acted 
perfectly free in all his belligerent enterprises. Indeed he must 
have acted with moral freedom, unless the sanguinary, proud, and 
arbitrary spirit which prompted him to action was inspired by God ; 
but this is inconsistent with his character, and was not at all neces- 
sary, for it was already “in the heart of Sennacherib to destroy 
and cut off nations not a few.” ‘True, he could not have succeeded 
in his bloody enterprises, had not God delivered his enemies, on 
account of their sins, into his hands; so that there was no room 
for him to boast, as he did, of his superior bravery. But this 
boasting was characteristic ; and for it, as well as his general im- 
piety, he was severely punished by God, according to the prediction 
of the prophet, ver. 12. See also 2 Chron. xxxii, 10--22. 

Very similar to the foregoing, and equally illustrative of the 
doctrine under consideration, are the examples of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the proud king of Babylon, and Cyrus, the Persian, whose love of 
warfare, and boundless ambition, were overruled by God to 
subserve his purposes toward those nations with whom these 
monarchs had to do. 

We shall briefly notice another example illustrative of this sub- 
ject. Itis the case of the betraying and murdering of our blessed 
Lord. It was according to the determinate counsel of God that 
Christ should die—the redemption of the world made this event 
necessary. But who dare say that God made it necessary that the 
devil should enter into the heart of Judas, and succeed in instigating 
him to betray his Master ?—and that he, being thus betrayed, should 
be mocked and reviled by the Jews, and cruelly murdered by the 
Romans? Was it, indeed, so ordered by stern necessity, that 
nothing but the wrath of man could work the righteousness of God ? 
Surely he could have carried out his gracious purposes toward the 
human family without the intervention of so much moral obli- 
quity ; Christ’s death was voluntary, as well as violent. The former 
was necessary, according to the appointment of God; but who can 
prove this of the latter? Christ says, “ Zlay down my life, that I 
might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
Vou. X.—Jan, 1839. 
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it again. This commandment have I received of my Father,” 
John x. 17, 18. 

But inasmuch as the Jews and Romans were malicious and cruel 
enough to murder him—for they did their worst, although, when “ it 
was finished,” he voluntarily “dismissed his spirit”—it was not 
inconsistent with the character of God to permit them so to do, 
and then to overrule the diabolical deed to subserve his glory, and 
the good of mankind. 

If it should be said—It was necessary that Christ should be 
despised, rejected, and murdered by men, because it was so pre- 
dicted by the prophets, who wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost—I answer, It is true that God foresaw these events, and 
accordingly revealed them to the prophets: and Christ might well 
say to his disciples, “ All things must be fulfilled which were written 
in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, con- 
eerning me. And thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer, and rise from the dead the third day,” Luke xxiv, 44, 46. 
He might well say these things to his disciples, to prove to them 
that he was the Messiah that should come, and that he would not 
have been the predicted Messiah, for whom they had been looking, 
and whom they “trusted would have redeemed Israel,” ver. 21, had 
he not thus suffered. But then the predictions were not the cause 
of his sufferings, but only, so to speak, their anticipated history ; 
and were given for the edification of Old Testament believers, and 
also to serve as marks of the true Messiah, when he should appear 
to put away sin, by the sacrifice of himself. We say again, the 
prophecies were not the cause of the sufferings, although the latter 
took place in fulfilment ef the former; but the sufferings were the 
eause of the prophecies. The future passion of Christ, being fore- 
seen by God, gave existence to the prophecies thereof, in like 
manner as the same events, after they had transpired, made way 
for the history. 

This may be considered rather digressive, but we deemed it 
necessary, in order the more successfully “to assert eternal pro- 
vidence, and justify the ways of God to men.” 

But that the parties engaged in the murder of Christ acted 
voluntarily, is manifest from their own confessions, and from the 
charges made upon them by the apostles. Thus, Judas confessed, 
saying, “I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood,” 
Matt. xxvii 4. And Peter tells the Jews, that it was with wicked 
hands that Christ was crucified and slain. And instead of excul- 
pating thern, even when he acknowledged that it was through 
ignorance they did it—not knowing that Christ was the Lord of life 
and glory—he exhorts them to “repent.” Now all this would 
havebeen impertinent, had they not acted voluntarily in the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. And yet this same apostle declares that “ those 
things, which God before had showed by the mouth of all his pre- 
phets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled,” Acts. iii, 18. 

Thus it is clear from this example also, that God exerts a con- 
trolling influence over the free actions of men, in such a manner 
as not to vitiate their moral agency, and consequent accountability, 
and yet to accomplish his wise and gracious purposes, by bringing 
good out of evil, and causing the wrath of man to praise him ! 
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We have offered the foregoing examples merely as specimens of 
those events which transpired through the free agency of men, and 
yet are overruled by the providence of God. On this subject we 
might enlarge, and show that God still exercises his prerogative to 
control the actions of men; but we forbear, and haste to the con- 
sideration of another point. 

3. We have said that God’s purposes have reference to events 
which would exist were they not prevented by him. He purposed 
that they should not exist, and therefore they do not exist. Indeed 
we have, in part, noticed this on our last head; but we may, in 
this place, profitably amplify our remarks. When none of those 
reasons obtain, which we have named, when speaking of those 
events which are permitted and controlled by God, then does he 
exercise his prerogative to prevent the existence of actions, which, 
otherwise, through the free agency of men, would exist. This is by 
no means an inconsistent or unjust invasion of their liberties ; for, 
if properly understood, it would be seen that God has always some 
reason, founded in righteousness or mercy, to justify them in this 
procedure. . 

It was the will of the proud king of Egypt to perpetuate the 
slavery of the oppressed Israelites, or else to destroy them with a 
sore destruction. Surely it was not improper for God to interpose, 
and to redeem his people with a high hand, and with an outstretched 
arm, from the tyranny of the Egyptian king. And when by 
reason of the hardness of his heart—which hardness was at first 
his crime, and afterward a part of his punishment—and his un- 
paralleled impiety and determined opposition to the will of God, he 
was arrested by divine power, surely it was not inconsistent with 
any of his attributes for God to arrest the wrath of the impious 
monarch, and say, “Hitherto hast thou come, but thou shalt pro- 
ceed no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
Indeed the innocence, distress, and weakness of the Israelites, 
together with the wickedness, tyranny, and power of the Egyptians, 
called loudly to Heaven for the salvation of the former through the 
destruction of the latter. 

We have produced this example as an extreme case—one in 
which the divine power is interposed to prevent the occurrence of 
events which otherwise would have occurred through the free 
agency of men; and one in which these events were prevented by 
the destruction of those by whose free agency the events would 
have taken place. And we have seen that it is not only not improper, 
but sometimes indispensable, that God should interpose in this 
signal manner to answer the prayer of his people, “ Grant not, O 
Lord, the desires of the wicked !” 

We present you another example in which the “ wrath of man,” 
through the controlling influence of providence, is made to “ praise” 
him, and also “the remainder of wrath is restrained.” I allude to 
the case of Herod Agrippa. He had been permitted to commit a 
most diabolical murder, having killed James, the brother of John, 
with the edge of the sword; and because he saw that it pleased the 
Jews, he proceeded farther to take Peter also. He succeeded in 
apprehending the apostle, and in committing him to prison, in the 
custody of sixteen soldiers, intending after the passover to execute 
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him. But God had otherwise intended. And in answer to the 
prayers of the church, he sent his angel to release the apostle, and 
to restore him to the brethren, and thus to frustrate the designs of 
Herod. No doubt he had intended to kill Peter, and also the 
other apostles, and thus to crush the infantile church ; but “he that 
sitteth in the heavens laughed at him, the Most High had him in 
derision!” When the madness and impiety of Flerod had risen to 
the highest pitch, then were his crimes visited with a most condign 
punishment. His farther progress in iniquity was prevented by an 
ignominious death. 

Sometimes God prevents the occurrence of events which would 
injure his cause, by so disposing circumstances that the events do 
not occur, although the free agents who had designed them are 
permitted to live. And this can be done without invading their 
moral liberty. If they do not voluntarily relinquish their purposes, 
as Saul of Tarsus relinquished his persecuting purpose, yet, by a 
thousand methods, God can take from them the physical ability to 
execute them, notwithstanding the disposition to do so may remain. 
It would be a pleasing task to pursue this subject, and to illustrate 
it by some of the examples with which the history of our world is 
replete ; but we must forbear. 

4. We have now one pledge more to redeem; viz.: to notice 
the character of those events which take place by the appointment 
of God. Now what events soever take place by the appointment 
of God, we have already seen that the sinful actions of men are 
not of the number. We have proved that if this were the case, 
God would be the author of sin,—his attributes, consequently, 
would be “set at jar ;”—his word would be falsified; the account- 
ability of man would be destroyed; and the judgment of the great 
day would be, at best, but a farce. For God to judge the world, 
under those circumstances, would argue a total want of wisdom 
and justice. Of wisdom; for it would be just as wise to arraign 
the sun and moon before the great white throne, to account for the 
spots upon their disks, as to arraign the sons of men to account for 
the actions of their lives, whether sinful or otherwise, which they 
were obliged to perform by the appointment of God. Of justice ; 
for, as there would be no justice in rewarding the good for virtuous 
deeds which they were necessitated to perform, so there would be 
none in punishing sinners for denying a Lord that never bought 
them, rejecting grace never sincerely offered them, and acting out 
the workings of a carnal nature, brought with them into the world, 
which they could not, and which God would not regenerate. In- 
stead of justice, this would be cruelty, scarcely to be predicated of 
Apollyon, the destroyer! And yet all these ugly features, and 
others of a like cast, belong to that scheme which makes all events 
transpire by the appointment of God. 

Furthermore, we must be careful how we attribute the actions of 
the righteous solely to the appointment of God. ‘True, we have no 
natural power even to think a good thought of ourselves, so that 
we may well be addressed by the Divine Being, “ From me is thy 
fruit found”—“ Without me you can do nothing.” But at the same 
time, while the power to act, and assistance in the exercise of that 

power, are both from God, the exercise itself is ours. For thus 
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says the apostle, “ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling: for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure,” Phil. ii, 12, 13. Let the two principles 
embraced in this quotation obtain— and we can readily perceive, 
first, how the good actions of the righteous can be the subjects of 
reward ; and, secondly, how that reward can be a gracious 
reward. But on any other scheme, one or both of these positions 
must be abandoned. And we are not prepared to abandon either, 
while it is written in the word of truth, “ Blessed are they that do 
his commandments, that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the city,” Rev. xxii, 14. 
“For the gift of God is eternal life,’ Rom. vi, 23. 

But what are some of those events which transpire as they are 
absolutely appointed by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God? We have at hand a noble specimen. The redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ. God, foreseeing the fall of 
man, purposed his redemption by Christ, and not all the powers of 
earth and hell could frustrate the gracious purpose. Accordingly 
when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son to ac- 
complish his designs, by tasting death for every man. Here was 
the grand event predetermined and superinduced by God. We do 
not say that all the means leading to its accomplishment were 
ordained by God—we have in another place seen that they were 
not, but were merely overruled by God to the fulfilment of his 
purposes—purposes which could very well be accomplished with- 
out the treachery of Judas, the malice of the Jews, or the cruelty 
of the Romans. 

Another event which took place by the absolute appointment of 
God, was the election of the Israelites to peculiar privileges under 
the Mosaic dispensation. These privileges are largely stated in 
the ninth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Speaking of 
his brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh, he says, ‘* Who 
are Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Amen,” ver. 4,5. After thus marking their privileges, he goes 
on to state that they were conferred upon them, not because they 
were better than other nations, but because it was the will of God, 
who said to Abraham, “In Isaac,” to the exclusion of Ishmael, 
“shall thy seed be called.” And again, it was said to Rebecca, 
before the birth of Esau and Jacob, “ The elder shall serve the 
younger: as it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated.” Lest any should suppose that God had respect to their 
future moral character in this election and reprobation, the apostle 
says, “For the children being not yet born, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God, according to election, 
might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth.” Nothing is 
clearer than that this election and reprobation were unconditional, 
and consequently were not suspended upon the conduct of the sub- 
jects thereof. But as this matter has been greatly misunderstood, or 
strangely misrepresented, i may not be amiss to dwell for a 


moment on it in this place. 
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The grand question here is, In what sense were Ishmael and 
Esau reprobated, and Isaac and Jacob elected? The whole scope 
of the apostle’s argument, and the plain meaning ef the historic 
paragraphs to which he refers, plainly show that this election and 
reprobation were not an election and reprobation of individuals to 
eternal life and eternal death. For when God says, “Jacob have 
I loved and Esau have | hated,” and, “ The elder shall serve the 
younger,”—-we are to understand by this that the descendants of 
Jacob were chosen to be the covenant people of God, to the exclu- 
sion of the descendants of Esau, that the promised seed should 
spring from the former and not from the latter, and that those 
should rise to greater national dignity than these. To say that the 
prediction, “ The elder shall serve the younger,” is to be understood 
in a personal sense, is to falsify the prediction ; for, from the history 
of Esau and Jacob, it is manifest that the former never was, in his 
own person, subject to the latter. Indeed, the converse proposition 
would. seem to be more consistent with truth; for we find Jacob 
humbling himself before Esau, sending him presents, as, in the East, 
inferiors are wont to do to their superiors ; and, above all, his call- 
ing him, My Lord Esau! 

Again, if we interpret, “Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I 
hated,” in a personal sense, we not only oppose the whole scope 
of the apostle’s discourse, which was to show the unmerited and 
superior national privileges which the Jews had enjoyed, as the 
covenant people of God, but we have this infelicity to attend us, 
namely, that our interpretation is just contrary to that given us by 
God himself. This may be seen, by reference to the Prophet 
Malachi: “The burden of the word of the Lord, to Israel, by 
Malachi. I have loved you, saith the Lord: yet ye say, Wherein 
hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the 
Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau, and laid his mountains 
and his heritage waste for the dragons of the wilderness,” Mal. i, 
1-3. This is the passage alluded to by the apostle, and it shows 
plainly that we are not to understand the expression, “Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated,” of the two brothers in a personal 
sense, but of their descendants, the Israelites and Edomites, in a 
national sense. 

Once more. If the election and reprobation here spoken of were 
to eternal life and eternal death, then would it be easy to prove 
that the purpose of God, in these particulars, had, in numerous 
instances, most signally failed. For at certain periods of their 
history, the bulk of the Israelitish people became depraved to the 
last degree, and thousands of them, besides those whose carcasses 
fell in the wilderness, died in their sins, and were “turned into 
hell, with all the nations that forget God!” It was in vain that 
they cried, “ The temple of the Lord! the temple of the Lord !” 
‘“ We have Abraham to our father:” the prophets were commis- 
sioned to cry unto the rebellious house, “ The soul that sinneth it 
shall die!’ While on the other hand, numbers of the heathen, 
who did not sustain a covenant relation to God, and who had by 
birth no title to the privileges of the visible church, nevertheless 
feared God and wrought righteousness, and were accepted of him. 
Among these was Job, a perfect man and upright; and some think 
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his four friends also. Now, these men appear to have been Idu- 
means, the descendants of that very Esau, the arch-reprobate of 
those who contend for the unscriptural interpretation which we 
Oppose. Without including the numerous proselytes to the Jewish 
faith, it would be easy to produce good men, of different nations, 
who were “approved of God,” notwithstanding they were never 
brought within the pales of the ancient visible church; but this is 
unnecessary, for, if there were ever one, there might have been 
thousands ; and of this fact we have no doubt. One instance of 
the damnation of a Jew and the salvation of a Gentile, is sufficient 
to establish our position, that the election and reprobation spoken 


, of by the apostle in the ninth of Romans were not to eternal life 


and eternal death. ‘The numerous instances which may be found 
in the Old Testament Srciptures, are sufficient to make the oppo- 
site position appear supremely ridiculous ; and thus we gladly 
leave it. 

We have unequivocally stated, with the apostle, that God did, 
according to his purpose, choose the Israelites for his peculiar 
people; and we have at the same time shown that this election 
of the Jews was no disparagement to the eternal interests of 
the Gentiles, who were, according: to the same divine purpose, 
reprobated—not from the tender mercies of God—not from the pos- 
sibility of salvation—not from that grace which bringeth salvation 
to all, and offereth it freely to their acceptance ; but from the peculiar 
privileges with which the Jewish people were invested. But it may 
here be asked, ‘“ Why did God thus elect the Israelites to superior 
privileges?” I answer,— 

First. That they themselves might be raised higher in the scale of 
moral excellence. For thus saith the apostle, “ What advantage 
then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision? Much 
every way; chiefly because that. unto them were committed the 
oracles of God,” Rom. iii, 1, 2. And surely it was no small honor 
conferred upon them to be thus constituted the depositary of this 
invaluable treasure. The clearer light of revelation would direct 
their feet into the higher walks of piety and virtue. Nor were the 
Gentiles injured by this dispensation toward the Jews. True; the 
former were loved less than the latter—at least ostensibly so—but, 
as we have already seen, the Gentiles were not excluded from the 
divine beneficence. And as there was no injustice in this dispen- 
sation, so there was no caprice. For it is according to the whole 
analogy of providence and nature that there should be different 
ranks of beings in the moral world. And, doubtless, it is for the 
good of the whole that variety pervades the works of God. To 
ask, therefore, why the Gentiles were not exalted to equal privi- 
leges with the Jews, is as absurd and impertinent as to inquire why 
the vile and torpid worm was not made beautiful and sprightly as 
the bird of paradise—why the latter was not invested with human 
endowments—and why man was not made “ equal to the angels!” 
To all such impertinence and folly, we may legitimately apply the 
language of the apostle, which has been abused to other purposes, 
“ Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me 
thus?” Rom. ix, 20. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind, that as the 
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Jew had two talents committed unto him, so he had twofold more 
responsibility than the Gentile, who had only one talent. This truth 
is plainly taught by Christ himself, in Luke xii, 47, 48. “ And that 
servant which knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
But he that knew not, [i. e. as the other knew—not who was abso- 
lutely ignorant, for God never expects to gather where. he has not 
strewed—he that, in this sense, knew not] and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall be much required; and to whom 
men have committed much, of him they will ask the more.” This is 
the principle upon which every reasonable, unprejudiced mind 
would suppose God would proceed. And upon this principle he 
does proceed in all his dispensations. The Gentile who hides or 
squanders his one talent will receive a punishment answerable to 
his guilt; the Jew who abuses his two talents will receive a punish- 
ment correspondent to his guilt, which is twice as great as that of 
the Gentile ; and the Christian who abuses his five talents will re- 
ceive a greater punishment than the Jew, having had greater privi- 
leges than he, and five times as much punishment as the Gentile ; 
because the privileges of the Christian, and his guilt in abusing 
them, are five times as great as those of the Gentile. If all the 
parties improve their talents, and this they all may do, they will all 
be received into the same heaven, and be all perfectly happy, ac- 
cording to their respective mental and moral capacities. Here is 
the true notion of the divine sovereignty, somewhat different from 
that theory which represents God dispensing unmingled wrath to 
such as never deserved it more than those to whom he dispenses 
unmingled love! This, indeed, makes God a sovereign! with 
cruelty enough to excite our dread, and caprice enough to excite 
our contempt; but surely not a single quality to excite our vene- 
ration and our love ! 

Secondly. But God designed, in the election of the Israelites, 
through them to perpetuate the true religion in the world, and thus 
to confer a real blessing upon mankind at large. It would be an 
easy and a profitable task to illustrate these points; but they are 
apparent, and our limits forbid enlargement. 

Thirdly. But the grand design in making the Israelites a peculiar 
people was, that through them might come the promised “ seed,” 
“in whom all the families of the earth should be blessed.” That 
the Messiah could have sprung from any other branch of Adam’s 
race, if God had so decreed, need not be called in question. But 
God determined otherwise, for what reasons, it does not so greatly 
concern us to inquire. Probably, it better displays the wisdom of 
God, or stamps the mission of Christ with a character of greater 
importance; and probably there are other reasons, which are 
among those “secret things, which belong unto the Lord our God.” 

Another event which took place according to the determinate 
counsel of God, was the vocalion of the Gentiles. 

The opening of the kingdom of heaven—the Christian church— 
to the Gentile world, by the instrumentality of the Apostle Peter, 
was by no means a fortuitous circumstance. “God had chosen 
them from the beginning” to “this grace,” and had given intimations 
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of his purpose concerning them to the prophets; as the apostle 
proves by divers quotations. Take, for instance, that remarkable 
one from the Prophet Isaiah, “ I was found of them that sought me 
not; I was made manifest unto them that asked not after me,” 
Isa. Ixv, 1; Rom. x, 20. But this gracious purpose of God con- 
cerning the Gentiles was not clearly revealed until the fulness of 
time wascome. Thus the apostle, writing to the Ephesians, chap. iii, 
tells them that their vocation was “ the mystery of Christ ; which in 
other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit,” ver. 4, 5. 
And being, emphatically, the apostle of the Gentiles, he goes on to 
describe and to magnify his office—‘ Unto me, who am less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace gtven, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ ; and to make 
all men see, what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created all 
things by Jesus Christ,” ver. 8,9. We thus perceive that the elec- 
tion of the Gentiles to equal church privileges with the Jews, under 
the Christian dispensation, was not a precarious event, but one 
which transpired, to use the apostle’s language, in “ the wisdom of 
God, according to the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,” ver. 10, 11. 

And here we would especially remark, that the Gentiles were 
not chosen to the exclusion of the Jews. This is manifest from 
the fact that the first offer of the gospel was made to the latter ; but 
they rejected it, as they had rejected its divine Author—they judged 
themselves unworthy of eternal life, and therefore the apostles 
went directly to the Gentiles, and made them the gracious offer. 
And thus, as one has it, “The calling of the Gentiles, which 
existed in the original purpose of God, became in a certain way 
accelerated by the unbelief of the Jews, through which they for- 
feited all their privileges, and fell from that state of glory and dig- 
nity in which they had been long placed as the peculiar people of 
God.” And this is, doubtless, the meaning of the apostle, in Rom, 
xi, 11, “I say then, have they stumbled, that they should fall for 
ever? [iva réowor ;] by no{means: but rather through their fall 
salvation is come unto the Gentiles, to provoke them to emulation.” 

The apostle pursues the same subject, in the beautiful metaphor 
of the olive tree, contained in the same chapter. He likens the 
visible church to a good olive tree, one that had received the atten- 
tions of the gardener. The root of this tree—denoting the pious 
ancestry of the Jews—was holy; but many of the branches—the 
Jews of the apostle’s age—became unfruitful, and, in consequence, 
were broken off. Whereupon the branches of a wild olive tree— 
the Gentiles—were, contrary to nature, grafted into the good olive 
tree—admitted to a covenant relation, and invested with church 
privileges. He thus represents the Gentile as stating, “The 
branches were broken off, that I might be grafted in.” To which 
he replies, “ Well; because of unbelief they were broken off; and 
thou standest by faith.” As if he had said, True; the natural 
branches have been broken off, and, as a consequence, ye wild 
branches have been grafted in their place ; but mark the reason 
why they were broken off—why the Jews have been rejected—it was 
Vou. X.—VJan., 1839. 8 
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their own infidelity ; and ye Gentiles shall also be rejected if ye 
prove unfaithful. It is thus manifest from the scope of the apos- 
tle’s discourse, that although the Gentiles were sooner put in pos- 
session of gospel privileges in consequence of the rejection of the 
unbelieving Jews, yet the rejection of the Jewish nation was not 
necessary to the election of the Gentiles. Nor does the final 
reprobation of the former follow as a consequence from the elec- 
tion of the latter. If every one of the natural descendants of Abra- 
ham had been obedient to the faith, upon the first promulgation of 
the gospel, yet Zion would have obeyed the prophetical command, 
“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the 
curtains of thine habitations: spare not, lengthen thy cords, and 
strengthen thy stakes: for thou shalt break forth on the right hand 
and on the left; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make 
the desolate cities to be inhabited,” Isa. liv, 2,3. That the excision 
of the Jews is not final, is plain from the apostle’s argument: 
“ Now if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their 
fulness?” “For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from the 
dead?” “ And they also, if they bide not still in unbelief, shall be 
grafted in; for God is able to graft them in again,” Rom. xi, 
12, 15, 23. 

We have another remark to offer under this head. The election 
of the Gentiles was not to eternal life. We speak now of the act 
of election in the abstract. We do not say that God did not design 
that they should inherit eternal life. This he did design; and he 
designed it before they were elected into the visible church. We 
do not say that he did not design that they should be saved by that 
gospel to whose privileges they were elected. Nor do we say that 
if, with the gainsaying Jews, they had put these privileges from 
them, they would not have counted themselves unworthy of eterna} 
life, and, like the disobedient Jews, have been debarred from its 
enjoyment. But we do say that eternal life was not a necessary 
consequence upon their election. This we are prepared to prove— 

First, By analogy. The Jews were elected to superior privi- 
leges, as the visible church of God, under the old dispensation, and 
yet we have seen that this election was not followed by their final 
salvation, as a necessary consequence ; and why may we not con- 
clude that it is even so with the Gentiles under the Christian dispen- 
sation? That their eternal salvation does not necessarily follow 
from their election, is suggested, 

Secondly, By common sense. If it should be granted that the 
privileges to which the Gentiles were elected were superior to those 
to which the Jews were elected under the old dispensation, yet it 
will remain to be proved that this election to superior privileges 
necessarily implied that every individual thus elected would pursue 
such a course as would make his calling and election sure. Some 
addition, say effectual calling and necessitating grace, of which, 
however, the Scriptures are silent, must be made to the premises 
before the conclusion will logically follow. But let us appeal, 

Thirdly, To matter of fact. Did all the Gentiles to whom the 
apostles preached receive the truth in the love thereof? Were 
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there none like the contumacious Jews, who rejected the counsel 
of God against themselves? What then does the apostle mean 
when he says to the Philippians, ‘“ Many walk of whom I have told 
you before, and now tell you even weeping, that they are the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction, whose god is 
their belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things?” chap. iii, 18,19. What then does our Lord mean when he 
addresses himself to the once flourishing, but then decayed, and 
now demolished church at Ephesus: ‘“ Remember therefore from 
whence thou art fallen; and repent, and do the first works; or else 
I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out 
of his place, except thou repent?” Does the state of the Ephesian 
church, as here depicted, or the threatening here denounced, and 
which, by the way, has long since been executed upon them, favor 
the notion that election to church privileges is inseparably con- 
nected with the improvement of those privileges and consequent 
salvation? Or is it not similar to an example recorded by Jere- 
miah, xxii, 24: “As I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah, the son 
of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, were the signet upon my right hand, 
yet would I pluck thee thence?” Indeed, every baptized heathen 
that has ever existed throughout Christendom, is an irrefragable 
proof of the correctness of our position. But if any farther witness 
be necessary, we appeal, 

Fourthly, To the plain letter of the word of God. Here the apos- 
tle is found addressing the Gentile church, in the following awful 
terms: “ Thou standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear; for 
if God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he spare not 
thee. Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God; on them 
which fell, severity ; but toward thee, goodness ; if thou continue in 
his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off,” Rom. xi, 20, 22. 
What language can be more explicit? What arguments can be 
more conclusive? And who does not see that individuals or com- 
munities may be “exalted to heaven” by privileges, and afterward 
“be brought down to hell” for not improving them ! 

If any should ask, Have the purposes of God respect to no acts of 
election and reprobation which determine irreversibly the eternal 
states of men? I answer, They have respect to such acts of elec- 
tion and reprobation; and their consideration shall constitute the 
concluding portion of our discourse. 

There are two other events which take place according to the 
determinate counsel of God, and by his appointment; to wit: The 
final salvation of the righteous and the damnation of the wicked. 
The decree of God, with respect to these events, is irreversible. 
“He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” Mark xvi, 16. That this predesti- 
nation is absolute and irrevocable, is just as manifest as that it is 
not unconditional. All who have that faith which worketh by love 
and purifieth the heart—all who espouse the cause of Christ and 
confess him before men—continuing faithful to the end—shall as 
surely be saved with the power of an endless life, as that Christ 
hath said, “ Because I live ye shall live also,” and, “Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, he that keepeth my saying shall never see death.” 
And all who refuse to believe on the name of the only begotten Son 
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of God, and that consequently die in their sins, shall as surely be 
damned, as that the Scripture saith, “'The Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power: when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and 
to be admired in all them that believe,” 2 Thess. i, 7-10. And as 
the Bible abounds with passages like these, I must first call in 
question a man’s regard for inspiration, or his mental capacity to 
understand its plainest declarations, before I can stop to prove that 
this election to life, and this reprobation to death eternal, are not 
unconditional. 

In conclusion, we cannot but remark, from what has been said, 
the difference between the God of the Bible and the gods of the 
heathen mythology. With what triumph do the inspired penmen 
proclaim the glory of the portion of Jacob! And with what con- 
tempt do they speak of the gods of the heathen! Indeed, “their 
rock is not like our rock, our enemies themselves being judges.” 
They never arrogated for their deities such peerless perfections as 
belong to Jehovah. , 

Such knowledge as embraces at once the past, the present, and 
the future—every action or event, whether contingent or necessary— 
such wisdom as is profitable to direct in the government of the 
whole universe of intellectual and rational, irrational and inanimate 
beings ; to permit or control, prevent or appoint, all possible 
events, in such a manner as not to invade the liberty of moral 
agents and accountable beings ;—such power as, when exalted, is 
effectual in working all things, according to the counsel of his own 
will—and which never fails in accomplishing his purposes—those 
purposes which are framed in conformity with the character of 
those to whom they relate, with his own most gloricus attributes, 
and with the principles of his government ;—and such other per- 
fections as are necessarily and inseparably connected with his 
infinite knowledge, wisdom, and power, as his inviolate truth and 
faithfulness, which are manifest in the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses; and his justice and benevolence, which are strikingly dis- 
peyee in the moral bearing of those purposes, their actual deve- 
opment, and their practical adaptation. In view of this subject, 
we may well ask, with the prophet, “To whom then will ye liken 
God?” Verily he is scarcely less unlike the deity of certain systems 
of Christian theology, than the Jove of the heathen. For those 
systems represent him as being, in common with all his creatures, 
bound in the adamantine chains of eternal necessity ; or, else, as 
being himself superior to all extraneous influence, he is represented 
as binding, by an absolute decree, all creatures of every grade— 
angelic or human, irrational or inanimate—with the fetters of 
fatality, as having foreordained all things—whatsoever cometh to 
pass ; and then, with singular duplicity, pretending to govern them 
as though they were free moral agents, capable of unconstrained 
volition and voluntary action, and, consequently, of praise or 
blame. And this is not all; for he is represented as capricious and 
insincere, unjust and cruel. As capricious, in electing some men 
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and angels to eternal life, and leaving the rest to perish in their 
sins, for no other reason than, “ Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” As insincere; for, although Christ died only 
for the elect—a small portion of the human race—and never 
designed that any besides should be benefited by his death, yet he 
is represented as earnestly inviting all to come and freely receive 
the blessings of his grace—as remonstrating with them in the most 
impassioned strains for not coming: “ Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life.” “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” and as aug- 
menting their punishment for not coming to him, causing his suffer- 
ings for the elect, which can never perish, to be a savor of death 
unto death to the reprobate! And is there no insincerity here ? 
Is there no injustice ?—Is there no cruelty here? If not, then we 
confess that we have not the smallest conceptions of moral right or 
wrong, and must surely be attached to that miserable corps of ill- 
fated reprobates, “ whose eyes he hath blinded, and whose heart 
he hath hardened, lest they should see with their eyes and under- 
stand with their heart.” But probably these remarks, though just, 
are as uncalled for as they were undesigned at the commencement 
of our discourse. We therefore turn with pleasure to another 
view of the God of the Bible. 

How glorious is He, as he appears full-orbed in his whole round 
of perfections! How pure are the principles of his moral govern- 
ment-—pure as the rays which stream forth from the sun, which is 
a faint emblem of his ineffable Creator! How wise are his coun- 
sels! How prudent his purposes! How just, how benevolent his 
dispensations! As the universal Parent, he “ would have all men 
to be saved ;” and therefore he makes use of all consistent 
means to secure their salvation. He has given his Son to be a 
ransom for all; and the benefits of his mediation are sincerely 
offered to all.. In a word, “he is loving unto every man; a God 
of truth, and without iniquity, just and right is he!” And O! how 
will this truth stand forth in all its force, when the “ wicked shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, and the righteous into life 
eternal !” 

Surely, the God of the Bible is the proper object of our highest 
confidence and hope, our veneration and love! And we shall not 
find it difficult to respond to the pious language of the sacred poet, 
“This God shall be our God for ever and ever; he shall be our 
guide, even unto death !” 

“ Now, unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise 
God, be honor and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Ss. 
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Ir was fitting, indeed, that the city which was to be the capital of 
this great commonwealth, with its lofty mountains, its vast plains, 
its magnificent rivers, and, above all, its free and enlightened gov- 
ernment, should bear the name of him whose sword severed the 
political bonds which united us to the parent empire, and whose 
wisdom guided the councils of the nation, ere yet it arose to the 
strength of vigorous manhood. There is, therefore, something in the 
name of Washington which excites our veneration, connected as it 
is with all that is great, and noble, and exalted, apart from the lofty 
associations, which, as the city of the American Congress, are 
clustered about it; but when it is remembered that here, from time 
to time, are assembled the favorites of the nation, the eloquence 
and wisdom, the learning and patriotism of a great and free people, 
we cease to wonder that Washington is invested with an interest 
which no other city among us can possess. It was, then, with no 
common feelings, that I first set foot in the city which bears the 
revered name of the greatest and best of men, and with the eye of 
a stranger surveyed the interesting scenes of which I had heard so 
much. 

It was during the late special session, and at a period of great 
political excitement, that I was set down at one of the principal 
hotels on the Pennsylvania Avenue. Below me was the splendid 
residence of the President of the United States, and above me, sur- 
mounting a gentle hill, which apparently rears its broad shoulders 
on purpose to receive it, stood that noble edifice, in which assem- 
bles the Congress of the nation. Its great size, lofty dome, and 
commanding position, made it the most imposing object in reach of 
the eye; and as the banner of my country was proudly floating on 
either wing, indicating that both houses were in session, I sought at 
once the gratification of my long-cherished desires of visiting the 
capitol during a session of Congress. 

The weather was most delightful. The sun was pouring floods 
of light and glory over the beautiful grounds at the western front ; 
the air was still and balmy, and the fountain in the midst of the 
mall sent up its sparkling waters in the shorn rays of the October 
sun, and hung out its rainbow colors to allure the passing stranger. 
I paused, however, only for a moment, and hurried on up the steep 
of stairs to the outer corridor—thence by the naval monument 
arising from a stone basin of living water—thence under the heavy 
stone arches in the lower story of the capitol—up another case- 
ment of stone steps—and onward, till I suddenly found myself 
under the immense dome that canopies the vast rotunda. 

Here the statuary and paintings held me for a moment, and for 
a moment I paused to catch the echoes and re-echoes cast back 
from the vaulted roof and circular walls, and then hurried through 
another suite of narrow passages and dark stairways, till, immerging 
through an obscure door, I found myself at once in the circular 
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gallery of the House of Representatives, looking upon one of the 
most imposing scenes that my eyes ever beheld. 

What a noble hall! how lofty the ceiling! what an array of 
dark, variegated marble columns! The statuary, too, and the 
portraits—there the lamented Lafayette—and here the great, the 
good, the inimitable Washington. But above all, witness this vast 
assemblage, the representatives of our twenty-six empire states! 
They are gathered from the four winds of heaven—here sits a . 
Missourian from the land of bears and buffaloes, and there, by his 
side, a man bred up amid the luxuries and refinements of a popu- 
lous city—here is a sallow-faced representative from the rice 
grounds of the south, and there a ruddy farmer from the bleak hills 
and fertile valleys of the north ;—there is a man from the prairies, 
and another from the woods, and still another from the fishing 
grounds—here is the scholar from his cloister, the mechanic from 
his shop, the laborer from his field, the manufacturer from his ware- 
house, the merchant from his desk, the lawyer from his office, the 
doctor from his laboratory, and even the minister from his pulpit. 
And from what vast distances have they gathered! From Maine, 
and Florida, and Louisiana, and Missouri, and Wisconsin. They 
have traversed mountains, ascended great rivers, crossed immense 
prairies, penetrated thick forests, and been whirled over hundreds of 
miles of railroads, and passed through every variety of climate, to 
reach only the common centre of our common country: and yet 
they all speak one language, are animated with the same love of 
liberty, and are assembled under the same national banner to deli- 
berate for the good of our commonwealth. 

What a glorious country! how vast its extent! how endless its 
resources! Above all, what a picture of human freedom is here 
presented! Here are no castes, no orders of knighthood or privi- 
leged nobility. The high-souled representative, whose bursts of 
manly eloquence now fill this noble hall and startle this mighty 
mass of mind, may, in another week, be a private citizen, retired 
upon his acres, or perhaps working in his shop. He who, with so 
much dignity, occupies the speaker’s chair, and with a word directs 
the business and guides the deliberations of this proud assembly, 
will in a few days be on a level with the meanest citizen of Tennes- 
see ;—that venerable looking man, in the decline of life, and dressed 
in a brown frock coat, leaning his smooth bald head upon hishand, 
and looking with an air of abstraction upon the mass of papers 
before him, though he be at present but the representative of a 
single congressional district in the ‘ Bay State,” was once at the 
head of this great republic, and stood on a footing with the proud- 
est monarchs of the old world. Wonderful country ! long may it 
remain to cherish the rights of man, and, like the dews of heaven, 
to dispense equal laws and equal justice to all. 

The Senate is a more dignified body than the House. The seats 
are farther asunder—the members older and more decorous. The 
hall itself is less imposing in appearance; but as I sat in the gallery 
and looked down upon the mighty intellects which were there assem- 
bled, and thought of the admirable machinery of our government, 
by which the sovereignty of the states was recognized in this august 
assembly, I felt an indescribable awe, a holy reverence, which the 
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other house had failed to inspire. Before me sat the representatives 
of twenty-six sovereign, independent states, chosen by their several 
legislatures for their learning, ability, and patriotism, and constitu- 
ting, without a shadow of doubt, the most enlightened and talented 
legislative body in the world. 

There, too, were the choice spirits which had so often elicited my 
admiration when at a distance. There was Johnson, the gallant 
colonel, sitting in the chair of the vice-president, with a frank, open, 
good-humored expression upon his countenance, which savored 
little of the far-famed Indian killer—and Webster too—I can see 
him now with his fine massive forehead, and full expressive eyes. 
He seems as “calm as a summer’s morning,” but arouse him and 
you startle a lion. What a voice! what a countenance! what 
solemnity of manner !—and Clay—that tall, coarse looking man, 
with the broad, good-humored mouth, who leans so gracefully upon 
his desk, is the renowned senator from Kentucky. Mr. Wright, 
the courteous chairman of the committee on finance, is the plain, 
farmer-looking man, dressed in a brown coat, who rises so calmly 
to answer the fierce attack of the member who has just sat down. 
He is never excited, never passionate, never personal, but addresses 
himself to the business of the session with an industry and decorum 
worthy of all commendation. The tall, slender man, with a coun- 
tenance a little inclined to severity, is Mr. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina. How earnest his manner! how strong and overwhelming 
his method! But our space would fail to call up the stout-framed 
Benton, the eloquent Preston, and White, and Grundy, and Rives, 
and Buchanan, and Southard, and Wall, each a host within him- 
self, and fit to guide the destinies of a nation. 

And this, then, thought I, as I retraced my way to the Rotunda, 
is the Congress of the United States—the great forum of American 
eloquence! Here resides the common sensorium, the great ganglion 
of our beautiful system, sending out its nerves into every county, 
and town, and village in this vast commonwealth, and sympa- 
thizing with every member, however distant or obscure. A single 
spark electrifies the whole—an injury at the extremity pervades 
the mass—and agitation in the centre shakes the extremities—“ E 
pluribus unum” is written upon the whole. We are many in name, 
but one only in fact, one in government, one in interest, and one in 
destiny. May he whose spirit brooded over our infant councils, 
and crowned our early struggles with victory, still defend us against 
disunion, and lead us on to still greater degrees of prosperity and 


glory. S. G. A. 
Brooklyn, 1838. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT GREEN. 


Tue subject of the following brief memoir was among the first 
Methodist preachers in this country. In the incidents connected 
with his life and early travels, are exhibited, in an eminent degree, 
some of the peculiarities of Methodism at that period of its history ; 
and a record of them will be both instructive and interesting to 
those who now enjoy the benefits of the institutions reared and fos- 
tered by those holy men of God. The sketch which we give of this 
venerable man was furnished by his son, the Rev. Lemuel Green, 
for the purpose barely of aiding the minister who was to preach his 
funeral sermon, in preparing a discourse for the occasion, and not 
with any view on the part of the writer that it would be given to the 
public. The paper was handed to us in its original form, for the 
purpose of making out a memoir for publication ; but believing that 
we should mar its beautiful simplicity, rather than improve it, by 
attempting any considerable alterations, we give it entire, as it came 
to us, with only a few slight verbal corrections :— 


My father, (says the writer) was born about the year 1765, some 
ten miles from the city of Baltimore, which then was known only 
by the name of the county of Baltimore. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, and his father an officer in that 
church. His advantages as to the means of acquiring an education 
were very limited, the nearest school being about three miles from 
his father’s house. During a revival with which that part of the 
country was blessed, he became one of its subjects, which J think, 
from what I have heard him say, must have been when he was 
about twenty years of age. He felt, from the commencement of his 
religious course, that a dispensation of the gospel had been commit- 
ted to him. On one occasion he was appointed to conduct a prayer- 
meeting, and give a word of exhortation. During his exhortation, 
the Lord wrought powerfully by him, and no less than four persons 
were awakened, who obtained religion during the night. He then 
concluded no longer to hold his peace. He immediately procured 
license to exhort; and one Sabbath, a large congregation being 
collected, and the preacher disappointing them, his feelings were so 
deeply exercised, that he stepped forward and took the stand. 
Here he preached his first sermon. It was a time of great power; 
and there was shaking among the people. Rev. Jesse Lee, hearing 
of this circumstance, got him to fill two or three of his appoint- 
ments; and conference sitting shortly after, he took him with him, 
and recommended him to travel. After examination by Bishop 
Asbury, in open conference, he was received and appointed to 
Montgomery circuit, in Maryland. This was in the year 1788, 
On this circuit a most powerful work of grace broke out, which ex- 
tended all round it. It had its commencement in a very wicked 
and hardened neighborhood, and in a manner convincing to all 
that it was of the Lord. The preachers who were previously 
stationed on this circuit had often conversed on the propriety of 
Von. X.—Jans, 1839. 9 
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giving up the appointment in the neighborhood alluded to, as no 
good, they thought, could then be done in it. But at the time of 
my father’s second visit, the Lord wrought in the manner I have 
mentioned. It was a very rainy day. But being unwilling to dis- 
appoint a congregation, which he never did when it was possible to 
attend, he borrowed an extra over-coat, and rode ten miles through 
the storm, to meet those who might assemble to hear the word of 
life. While preaching, he says he felt an extraordinary influence like 
a gentle breeze blowing into the room. This was followed with an 
awful solemnity ; and in the same instant every unregenerate person 
in the room, numbering more than twenty, fell to the floor, as though 
struck down by lightning. Among the rest was one very young 
person, apparently not more than six or eight years of age, and 
also a son of the then governor. Some experienced religion. He 
appointed a meeting for next day. The news of what had transpired 
on the preceding evening ran like fire through the place; and a 
large congregation was gathered in the morning, who came to see 
and hear for themselves. The work continued to spread, and souls 
were converted hourly. Some ruffians were collected here with a 
design to take him from the house, of which he was informed, and the 
individuals were so described, that as soon as they entered the 
house, they were known by him. Having left the stand which he 
had occupied, and gone into the congregation, to converse and pray 
with the mourners, who had become so numerous, and their cries 
so great, that he could not proceed with his discourse, he kept 
making his way toward them, until he reached the place which 
they occupied, when, springing into their midst, he went backward 
and forward among them, proclaiming the “terrors of the law” as 
he passed, which so awed them, that not a finger was raised against 
him. They were completely subdued; and some of them were 
powerfully awakened, and ultimately experienced religion. On his 
return to his own neighborhood on a visit, he held a number of 
meetings among his friends; but seeing no movement, he resolved 
one evening that he would start the next morning for his circuit. 
After preaching, a prayer-meeting, as usual, was held; and while 
it was going on, my father, from a sudden impulse which he felt at 
the moment, sprang from the altar into the aisle, and bringing down 
his foot with great force upon the floor, began to warn and exhort 
the people, going up and down the aisle, to flee the wrath to come. 
Great power attended the word; and the place was awful on ac- 
count of the pervading sense of God’s presence, which was realized by 
all. He was prevailed upon to spend a day or two more at home; 
and the work continued until almost the whole neighborhood, and 
that circuit, were brought under its powerful influence. In 1789 he 
was appointed to Calvert circuit. Here was a very great ingather- 
ing. I know nothing of the particulars. In 1790 he traveled Bath 
circuit, which included a part of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 

inia, On this circuit he witnessed great displays of divine power ; 
and the work of the Lord prospered. In 1791 the conference to 
which he belonged sat in Baltimore. At this conference Bishop 
Asbury informed him that he had selected him, as one of the young 
men to be sent to the aid of Rev. Messrs. Lee and Garrettson, who 
were then traveling in the New-England states, He informed the 
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bishop that he could not go. The bishop requested him not to be 
too hasty in making up his mind; and desired him to take the day 
to think upon the subject, and inform him the next morning. He 
informed him in the morning that there had been no alteration in 
his mind ; but the bishop, being unwilling to give up his selection, 
requested him to take another day to consider the matter, and pray 
over it. During this day he had peculiar exercises of mind, and 
judging from his exercises that the Great Head of the church had 
something for him to do there, he told the bishop, that, on condition 
of his being permitted to return at the close of two years, he would 
go. To this Bishop Asbury agreed; and accordingly he received 
for his appointment Stockbridge circuit, which name was soon after 
changed to that of Pittsfield. But a very few Methodist sermons 
had at that time been preached in all these parts. Some preacher 
had been here, and struck out a kind of circuit, lying in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New-York, and Vermont; and had collected in 
all this extent of country, eleven members. In this region, this new 
sect, as they were called, were everywhere opposed. They were 
considered “ wolves in sheep’s clothing, deceivers, false teachers,” 
&c.; and were generally shunned and ridiculed. Ministers of other 
orders would often attack and dispute with them before the congre- 
gations to whom they had been preaching. Of this sort of contro- 
versy, my father had his full share. But wherever Providence 
opened a door, those pioneers of Methodism entered, and proclaimed 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. Barns, taverns, school-houses, 
and private dwellings, became preaching places; and the word of 
the Lord increased and multiplied. In the west part of Pittsfield, 
the preachers were generally feared and shunned; and scarcely 
any doors being opened for their entertainment, they frequently rode 
some miles after preaching to find a place where they could repose 
and rest their wearied limbs. Finally, Captain Joel Stevens opened 
his house, as a home for the preachers, which, during his life, 
remained as such. But there was very soon a great change. 
The winter came on, and my father reached Captain Stevens’s 
one evening, on his way to an appointment in New-Lebanon, 
and put up there for the night. During the night there was a very 
heavy fall of snow, and the road over the mountain became impas- 
sable from the drifts made through the night, so that he could not 
go forward. Captain Stevens told him, that as the people knew 
but little concerning Methodist preachers, and appeared to be 
afraid of them, he wished him to step into the sleigh with him, and 
visit the whole neighborhood, to which he consented. At every 
house where my father called, it was his practice to have all the 
members of the family called together, and after conversing with 
each, to pray with and for them. The work broke out imme- 
diately from this visit; and that night one soul was converted, the 
wife of Captain Jeremiah Stevens. Within a short time from this, 
a class of sixty members was formed in that part of the town. 
The work was also glorious on the circuit. Notwithstanding 
opposition, trials, &c., which befel him, so much so, as he has often 
said, that he presumed he shed a bottle of tears each round, yet he 
found that under almost every sermon souls were awakened ; and 
at the close of the year nearly three hundred members were 
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returned to conference. Nearly all the first classes of Methodists 
in this county were formed by him. 

In Williamstown a remarkable circumstance transpired, which, at 
the time, made no small stir in that section. A woman called 
upon him, and told him that she. believed him to be a man of 
God, for he appeared to come in the spirit of Whitefield and the 
holy men of old, and remarked that she had a daughter, who 
it was thought was under the influence of an evil spirit, and 
she wished him to see and pray with and for her. Many cler- 
gymen had called, she said, and prayed for her; but it was 
of no avail. He accordingly went. As soon as he began to 
converse with her, she became very wicked and profane in her 
language. He knelt and prayed; and rising from his knees, left 
without saying a word. She immediately became quiet and com- 
posed, as he learned; and before he left the circuit, he had the 
pleasure of receiving her into the society, having experienced 
religion, and been made happy in God. 

Another instance of the power and goodness of God in answer- 
ing prayer occurred in Stephentown. He was met by a man eight 
or ten miles from his preaching place, who was greatly afflicted 
with the palpitation of the heart, whose case was considered hope- 
less. This man told him, that God had revealed to him, that if he 
would call the elders of the church, have them anoint him with oil, 
and pray for him, he would be healed; and he called upon him as 
one of the elders to attend to the ceremony, and pray for him. 
After conversing with him, and striving to satisfy him that the cere- 
mony of anointing with oil was not necessary in order to be healed, 
but faith only in the power of God, who, if he pleased, in answer to 
prayer, would restore him to health, to which the man agreed, he 
promised to commend his case to God in prayer. When he went 
to the appointment, he, in the first prayer, made mention of this 
man’s case, who was present; and after preaching, again prayed 
for him. The man arose in the congregation, and declared himself 
to be relieved of his complaint. In answer to the question, “ At 
what time?” he said, “while he was preaching ;” and it never 
returned that he knew of. 

During the year he was sent to Albany, and the preacher (Blood- 
good) sent into the country. In 1792 he was stationed in Albany 
eity. While here there was something of an ingathering. He was 
invited to visit Durham and preach there. Accepting the invi- 
tation, as was his usual custom, he went and preached ; and under 
the first sermon the work broke out, and he formed, in that place, 
the first class, composed of some of its most respectable inhabitants. 
In 1793 Columbia circuit was the field of his labor. The pleasure 
of the Lord still prospered in his hands, but to what extent I have 
not the means to know. In 1794 he was appointed to Cambridge 
circuit. Here many new societies were formed. At Ashgrove, 
one evening, a number of the neighbors having come in to spend 
the evening with him, before prayer he gave a few words of exhor- 
tation; and while exhorting, five individuals were powerfully 
awakened, who, during that night and next day, obtained peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. In 1796 he was again 
sent to Pittsfield. Of the success of his labor this year, I am not 
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sufficiently informed to give any account. In 1797 he was again 
at Albany, the city and circuit being united. Of the fruits of this 
year’s labor he has left no account. In 1798 he was appointed to 
Newburgh circuit, where he remained two years. The Lord still 
made bare his arm, and wrought by the instrumentality of his ser- 
vant. It was always his custom to get as many new preaching 
places as he could. On receiving an invitation to visit Haverstraw 
and preach to the people, he sent on an appointment. When the 
time arrived, he went to fill his appointment, and called at the 
nearest house to the place where he was to preach. A little child 
ran and called the woman of the house, who was visiting one of 
her neighbors. When she came in, she stood awhile and looked 
at him, as if in a state of amazement, and then said, without as- 
signing any reason, “I will go and see your horse.” After return- 
ing, she said she had had, a few nights before, a very singular 
dream. She thought that a celestial visitor came to her house, 
while she was at the neighbor’s she had been to see that day ; and 
that when she came in and saw my father, she was struck to see 
the very image of the person she had seen in her dream; and the 
horse which she had been to see, as perfectly resembled the one 
rode by the celestial personage of which she had dreamed. After 
tea, my fathef asked the man of the house for a pair of slippers to 
put on, which he gave him. On taking off his boots to lay them 
aside, the man took them up and looked at them, and then said, it 
brought to his recollection a dream he had a few nights before, 
which it appeared was on the same night of the dream of his wife. 
I thought, said he, that the Saviour came to my house, and after 
supper, in the same manner you have, called for a pair of slippers. 
I reached him those I have gotten for you, and these boots exactly 
agree with those which he wore. My father told him that of a 
truth Jesus Christ had come to him in the message of the gospel, 
which he was sent to bring to the people of that neighborhood, and 
whosoever would believe on him, should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. The work that evening broke out, and soon spread. 
He formed the first class in that place, though Rev. Barnabas 
Matthias had preached there two or three times previously. From 
this time Methodism obtained a foothold in Haverstraw. In 1800 
he located. Being ill, and his salary so small, only $128, to pay 
house-rent, buy fuel, furnish his table, and clothing for himself 
and family, he deemed it his duty to retire, which step he has some- 
times regretted. After his location he settled in Albany, and 
engaged in the mercantile business. Thence he removed to Pitts- 
field, where he has ever since lived, being more than thirty years. 
As a local preacher, he extended his labors considerably through 
the adjacent parts of the country, preaching faithfully and accept- 
ably to his hearers. At one time he visited Peru, and three were 
at that time awakened and brought to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. One was brought to see himself a sinner immediately 
on my father’s entering the house, a second on hearing the text 
announced, and the third during the sermon. He continued to 
labor as much as strength and health would permit, attending 
funerals and preaching on the Sabbath, until 1836, when, being much 
enfeebled, he was obliged to desist from all pulpit exercises, and 
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could attend divine service but occasionally. But still he main- 
tained his upright walk, and continued in favor with God. He was 
in the habit of speaking to all in whose company he happened to be 
for any length of time, on the subject of religion. This was his 
delight. On the 17th August, 1837, he was made a partaker of 
entire sanctification, which he had enjoyed in his earlier experience, 
though the evidence of it he had in a measure lost. On that 
morning he had retired to lie down, being very feeble, and as he 
thought near his end. Shortly after he retired, the family heard 
a noise in the room where he was, and mother went in and 
spoke to him. As he made no reply, and a singular noise attended 
his breathing, she thought him to be dying. She ran into the yard 
and called me. The neighbors hearing her say he was dying, when 
she called me, ran in to see him and witness the scene. I asked 
him how he felt. He answered, “ My body is as well as usual, 
but my soul is happy in God! I never had, in all my life,” said 
he, “ though I have sometimes been as happy as I could be and live, 
such overpowering bursts of rapture and joy, and such overwhelm- 
ing views, as I now experience.” And he added— 


“Jesus, Jesus, thou balm of the soul, 
’Tis thou who hast made my wounded nature whole.” 


He continued: ‘“ God, through the medium of sacrifice in Christ, 
has granted me that which I have long sought. It comes in floods 
of perfect love. O! what nearness to God! I can grasp the 
Saviour. I am fully ripe for heaven. This I have long sought. 
Soon I shall bow at the feet of Jesus, and with adoring lips join the 
angels in ‘praising God and the Lamb for ever. Glory to God! 
Glory be to God! His promises are sure. Those that put their 
trust in him shall be as Mount Zion. Though heaven and earth 
pass away, not one jot or tittle of the law shall fail, till all be 
fulfilled.” He spoke with deep solemnity of the great blessing 
bestowed upon him, and used such heavenly and soul-moving 
language, that all that were present and all that came into the 
room were melted into tears. From that time to his death, this 
same heavenly frame of mind continued, and his evidence of sanc- 
tification remained clear. At times he would have such views and 
raptures as to overcome him, so that he could not refrain from 
praising God, as loud as he could in his enfeebled state. As death 
drew near, his attachment to the cause of Christ, and the church of 
which he had been a servant and member, appeared to be increased. 
He frequently said to those who called to see him, that he joined, 
had lived, and now was going to die, in fellowship with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He had been, as nearly as I can ascertain, 
a member about fifty-three years. At one time he said, “ Now at 
the close of life, and I view myself at its close, I have been look- 
ing at the doctrines of the church to which I belong, and I believe 
them to be the purest of any on earth. They are the doctrines of 
the gospel, and will become triumphant through the world. A full 
and free salvation must and will prevail in all denominations; and 
I may say, Thou God of eternal ages, hasten on the period. Hal- 
lelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” He selected the per- 
son to preach his funeral sermon, gave directions as to the hymns 
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to be sung and the order to be observed going to and from the 
meeting-house with his remains. 

My father died September 25th, 1838, at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. His disease was called chronic dyspepsy, attended with 
almost a constant dysentery, and finally terminated in dropsy. 
He was under the care of a physician about two years, and during 
his long and painful illness, his graces were more and more refined, 
so that, during all, the power of grace and the spirit of the gospel 
were exemplified in such a manner, that some who were before 
skeptical in their views, became convinced of the reality of religion ; 
but whether it will lead to any thing farther, time and eternity must 
disclose. . 








REVIEWS. 


MR. PARKER’S EXPLORING TOUR BEYOND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Meuntains, under the Direction of 
the A. B.C. F.M. Performed in the Years 1835, ’36, and ’37; containing a 
Description of the Geography, Geology, Climate, and Productions; and the 
Number, Manners, and Customs of the Natives. With « Map of Oregon Terri- 
tory. By the Rev. Samuet Parker, A.M., Ithaca, N.Y. Published by the 
Author, 1838. pp. 371. 

FeEw portions of the globe have presented to the citizens of this 
country so many subjects of inquiry and interest, as-the vast and 
wild region which lies between the valley of the Mississippi and 
the Pacific Ocean. In view of each separate interest, exploring 
expeditions have been undertaken and prosecuted; and every 
returning agent has brought with him something to augment the 
common stock of general information, which is interesting to all. 
In this work religion and benevolence have contributed their share. 
Missionaries, not only for the purpose of exploring the country, 
and ascertaining its physical and moral condition, but also to esta- 
blish schools, and introduce the institutions of religion and civili- 
zation among the natives, have been sent out by different religious 
societies. In 1833, the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church sent out Rev. Messrs. Jason and Daniel Lee, who 
crossed the Rocky Mountains in company with a caravan of traders, 
and commenced their operations as missionaries in the valley of 
the Willamette, some forty or fifty miles from its junction with the 
Columbia River. This mission has since been strengthened by 
successive reinforcements, and promises much usefulness. Other 
missions have been commenced in the Oregon Territory ; but it 
does not come within our design to notice them. 
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The Rev. Mr. Parker, whose journal is now before us, was em- 
ployed, in company with Dr. Marcus Whitman, by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to explore the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, to ascertain by personal 
observation the condition and character of the Indian tribes, and 
the facilities for introducing the gospel among them. This laborious 
and somewhat perilous service he performed in a manner highly 
creditable to himself, (if we may rely upon the account before us, 
which appears to be written with great fidelity,) and satisfactory to 
his employers and the Christian public. It is our object in this 
notice of Mr. Parker’s tour to furnish a condensed view of it, as 
far as our limits will justify. 

Mr. Parker left Ithaca, N. Y., on the 14th of March, 1835. He 
passed through Geneva, Buffalo, Erie, Meadville, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, &c., and arrived at St. Louis, Missouri, on the evening of 
the 4th of April. Here he met Dr. Whitman, his traveling com- 
panion, who had come by a different route, and arrived a few days 
before him. 

Having obtained an interview with Mr. Fontenelle, in charge of 
the caravan with which they were to travel, and settled prelimi- 
naries for their joining it, they left on the 7th, in the steamboat St. 
Charles, and ascended the river a distance of twenty miles to the 
mouth of the Missouri, where they were obliged to lay by for the 
night, on account of the snags and sand-bars in that river. On the 
8th they proceeded up the Missouri, passed St. Charles, Jefferson 
city, and some other places of note on the western frontier ; and on 
the 21st arrived at Liberty, where they were to join the caravan. 
Here they continued about three weeks, waiting for the caravan to 
get in readiness. 

During their stay here they had an opportunity of collecting 
much information from those who had been beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, in regard to the country, mode of traveling, &c. 
They obtained also, from the government agents and others, many 
facts respecting the Indians scattered through that region, their 
general character, customs, and willingness ro receive the gospel. 
Several tribes were mentioned, among whom, it was thought, mis- 
sions might be established, with much promise of success. 

On the 15th of May they set forward with the caravan for 
Council Bluffs, in a north-westerly direction. On the night of the 
16th they encamped on a prairie in the Indian country, which was 
the commencement of their mode of life, of receiving refreshment 
and rest, during the tedious journey before them. On this occasion 
Mr. Parker thus expresses himself :— 


* The sensations excited by the circumstances of our situation were pecu- 
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liar, and such as I had not before felt: in a wilderness, inhabited by unseen 
savages and wild beasts, engaged in setting our tent, preparing supper with 
only a few articles of furniture, the ground for our chairs, table, and bed. 
But all was conducted in good style; for I would not dispense with attention 
to decencies, because beyond the boundaries of civilization; and having 
adjusted every thing in good order, and offered up our evening devotions, we 
retired to rest. But how to adjust all the anxieties and feelings of the mind, 
so as to obtain the desired repose, was a more difficult task.” P. 34. 


On the 17th they crossed the Little Platte, and Mr. P. spent the 
Sabbath with Mr. Gilmore, a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and government blacksmith among the loway Indians. 
Here he saw many Indians of the Ioway, Sioux, and Fox tribes. 
The condition of these tribes is deteriorating, in consequence of 
their aversion to cultivating their lands, and their inclination for 
the use of intoxicating drinks and facilities for obtaining them of 
unprincipled white traders. 

On the 22d they crossed the Nodaway river, with all their 
effects, on a raft of logs fastened together by strips of elm bark; a 
new mode of ferrying to our travelers. They saw many elk in 
this region. On Sabbath the missionaries rested, while the caravan 
went on, a measure much to be commended in them, though it was 
displeasing to some of their company. They crossed the three 
branches of the Neshnabotana, which lay in their way, in the man- 
ner above described ; and often experiencing various vicissitudes of 
no great moment, they reached the vicinity of Council Bluffs on 
the 30th. On their arrival, Mr. P. says,— 


“Went to the Agency house, where I was happy to find brethren Dunbar 
and Allis, missionaries to the Pawnees, under the direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. There is a Baptist mission 
here, composed of Rev. Moses Merrill and wife, Miss Brown, and a Christian 
Indian woman, a descendant of the Rev. D. Brainard’s Indians. They are 
appointed by the Baptist Board to labor among the Otoe Indians, about 
twenty-five miles from this place, on the river Platte. The Indians are away 
from their residence about half of the time, on the hunting excursions. 

A little more than a half mile below the Agency, the American Fur Com- 
pany have a fort, and in connection with which they have a farming esta- 
blishment, and large numbers of cattle and horses, a horse-power mill for 
grinding corn, &c.” P. 40. 


The country through which they traveled to this place, is repre- 
sented by Mr. P. to be of a generally good soil, mostly rolling 
prairie, and some portions of it scarcely equaled. 

Here they were detained three weeks. This gave them an oppor- 
tunity to collect such information respecting the Indians of the 
neighboring tribes as they desired. We select from his observations 
the following, which we believe accords with the experience of all 
those who have labored most, and most successfully, in the cause 
of Indian missions :— 


' “Tn respect to efforts for the religious instruction and conversion of the 
Indians, I am convinced, from all I can learn of their native character, that 
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the first impressions which the missionary makes upon them, are altogether 
important in their bearings on successful labors among them. In things about 
which they are conversant, they are men; but about other matters they are 
children, and, like children, the announcement of a new subject awakens their 
attention, their curiosity, and their energies; and it has been remarked by 
a Methodist missionary who has labored among the Indians, that many 
seemed to embrace the gospel on its first being offered, and that thuse among 
them who failed to do so were rarely converted. If from any motives, or 
any cause, instruction is delayed, and their expectations are disappointed, they 
a into their native apathy, from which it is difficult to arouse them.” 

- 42. 

All this is very natural, and suggests the importance of com- 
mencing operations among them in a way not to disappoint their 
expectations, nor slacken religious efforts for their conversion, until 
it is accomplished. 

While the caravan was remaining at this place, the spasmodic 
cholera broke out with great malignancy, and became very alarm- 
ing. This afforded an opportunity for Dr. Whitman to render 
himself very serviceable to the men with whom they were to travel, 
which was duly acknowledged on their part. 

From Council Bluffs, which they left on the 22d of June, they 
directed their course for the Black Hills, far up the north fork of the 
Platte river, where they arrived on the 26th of July, being one 
month and four days on their way. 

The fort of the Black Hills, as the reader will perceive by a refer- 
ence to the map of the country, is situated a little north of west 
from Council Bluffs. But on leaving the latter place, the caravan 
at first pursued a south-westerly direction, to the vicinity of the 
Platte river, and thence up that river to the place of their desti- 
nation. In this route they crossed the Papillon, Elkhorn, and 
Loups Fork, which empty into the Platte, below Grand Isle. 

Of the country, for a great distance up the Platte, the soil, 
climate, &c., Mr. Parker gives the most flattering account. After 
crossing the Elkhorn, he says,— 

“As a traveler, I should be guilty of neglect of duty, if I should not give 
a description of this section of country, belonging to the Otoes on the east 
and the Pawnees on the west. For about twenty-five miles since we crossed 
the Elkhorn, and between this river and the Platte, which are about ten miles 
apart, there is not a single hill. It is rich bottom land, covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of grass. No country could be more inviting to the farmer, 
with only one exception, the want of woodland. The latitude is sufficiently 
high to be healthy; and as the climate grows warmer as we travel west, 


until we approach the snow-topped mountains, there is a degree of mildness, 
not experienced east of the Alleghany Mountains.” P. 47. 


This vast region of fertile country, Mr. P. thinks, is destined at 
no great distance of time to be brought under cultivation. Of this 
there is very little doubt. But by whom, and in what way, are 
questions of lively interest to the Christian philanthropist. If by 
the whites, as all more eastern sections once possessed by the 
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Indians have been, what is to become of the natives? They cannot 
remain, and live by the chase, as the game will be exterminated. 
And they cannot be driven farther back, as there are not hunting- 
grounds beyond them sufficient to sustain them. There appears 
only one way to save them from perishing. It is to bring them under 
the influence of the gospel, and thus prepare them for the habits of 
civilized life. Then they will cultivate their own lands, and be 
rescued from ruin. We say they must first be brought under the 
influence of the gospel, for it has been sufficiently demonstrated, 
we believe, that those Indians only are inclined to cultivate the soil 
and adopt civilized habits who first become Christians. 

Six or seven days’ travel brought them to a section on the Platte, 
where, Mr. P. remarks, “the country begins to diminish in its fer- 
tility, but still is very good.” Of the section of country about the 
Forks of the Platte, Mr. P. says,— 


“Tt is very pleasant, without any high mountains in sight; but at a dis- 
tance beyond the widely-extended rich bottom lands, bluffs of various forins 
present a picturesque scenery. ‘The entire want of forests in a large space 
of country around, is a desideratum which cannot be easily supplied ; but 
probably forest-trees could be cultivated to advantage.” P. 56. 


In their tour they passed through several tribes of Indians. After 
crossing the Loups, they fell in with the Pawnee Loups. They are 
represented as exceedingly civil and friendly to white men, but 
ignorant of God; though, from all the intelligence Mr. P. could 
gather, they are willing, if not desirous, for religious instruction. 
The Ogallallahs are a numerous tribe farther west, who are also 
friendly. Mr. P. does not intimate that any fear had been enter- 
tained by the party of injury from the Indians thus far, except an 
apprehension that they might be attacked by the Arickaras, who 
were residing about the Forks of the Platte, and who were sup- 
posed to be enraged on account of the recent brutal murder of a 
chief belonging to the nation, under the most aggravating circum- 
stances. Of their mode of encamping, the following is a specimen. 
Mr. P. says,— 


“We have a small tent made of coarse cotton cloth, forming acone. After 
setting this, we stow away our baggage, so as to leave a space in the centre, 
for our lodgings. My bed is made by first spreading down a buffalo skin, 
upon this a bear skin, then two or three Mackinaw blankets, and my port- 
manteau constitutes my pillow. The manner of our encamping, is to form a 
large hollow square, encompassing an area of about an acre, having the 
river on one side ; three wagons forming a part of another, coming down to 
the river; and three more in the same manner on the opposite side ; and the 
packages so arranged in parcels, about three rods apart, as to fill up the rear, 
and the sides not occupied by the wagons. The horses and mules, near the 
middle of the day, are turned out under guard, to feed for two hours; and 
the same again toward night, until after sunset, when they are taken up and 
brought into the hollow square, and fastened with ropes twelve feet long to 
pickets driven firmly into the ground. The men are divided into small 
companies, stationed at the several parcels of goods and wagons, where they 
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wrap themselves in their blankets, and rest for the night ; the whole, however, 
are formed into six divisions to keep guard, relieving each other every two 
hours. This is to prevent hostile Indians from falling upon us by surprise, 
or from coming into the camp by stealth, and taking away either horses or 
packages of goods. We were permitted, by favor, to pitch our tent next to 
the river, half way between the two wings, which made our situation a little 
more retired.” Pp. 49, 50. 

They saw no buffalo until they had proceeded some distance up 
the Platte; but as they advanced toward Black Hills, they became 
more plenty, and in some places appeared in droves of thousands. 
During all their route thus far, there seems to have been no want 
of grass for their horses and mules; but there is scarcely any wood. 
Mr. P. made several important geological discoveries during his 
journey, and describes several interesting natural curiosities. But 
for want of room we must omit them, and refer the reader to the 
work itself for information on those subjects. 

Mr. P. speaks in high terms of the Indians at the Black Hilts. 
On the 30th of July he met in council with the chiefs, to lay before 
them the object of his tour, and to inquire if they desired mission- 
aries and teachers sent among them. They expressed much satis- 
faction at the proposal, and said they would do all in their power 
to make their condition comfortable if they should be sent. 

August Ist they left the Black Hills, to cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mr. Fontenelle, on parting with Mr. P. and his companion 
at this place, signified his good will toward them by liquidating the 
bill of their expenses. Mr. Fitzpatrick now took his place in charge 
of the caravan. 

As they proceeded west, the soil became more sterile. Leaving 
the river to save distance, they crossed some difficult precipices. 
Two days farther brought them into a better soil of country again, 
which was, however, soon succeeded by that which was more 
barren. On the 7th they passed Fort Independence. This is the 
first massive rock of that stupendous chain of mountains which 
separates the valley of the Mississippi from the Oregon country. 
They passed in this region several lakes of crystalized Epsom 
salt, which is supposed to exist in great abundance. 

As they are now passing the Rocky Mountains proper, we will 
give Mr. Parker’s account of them in his own language. He 
says,— 

“On the 10th, cold winds were felt from the snow-topped mountains to an 
uncomfortable degree. The passage through these mountains is in a valley, 
so gradual in the ascent and descent, that I should not have known that we 
were passing them, had it not been that as we advanced the atmosphere 
gradually became cooler, and at length we found the perpetual snows upon 
our right hand and upon our left, elevated many thousand feet above us—in 
some places ten thousand. The highest parts of these mountains are found 


by measurement to be eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
This valley was not discovered until some years since. Mr. Hunt and his 
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party, more than twenty years ago, went near it, but did not find it, though 
in search of some favorable passage. It varies in width from five to twenty 
miles ; and following its course, the distance through the mountains is about 
eighty miles, or four days’ journey. ‘Though there are some elevations and 
depressions in this valley, yet, comparatively speaking, it is level.” P. 72. 44 

Mr. P. remarks in this place, that there would be no difficulty in 
the way of constructing a railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
which remark some have seized with much enthusiasm, and speak 
of it as an interesting discovery. There is no doubt that this pas- 
sage across the mountain is quite feasible, compared with others 
which had been traveled before. But there are other portions of 
the journey which appear by no means so favorable, though the 
obstacles they present may be overcome. 

They now began to descend, and passing Big Sandy river, 
encamped upon New Fork, a branch of Green river. On this 
river there are extended and fertile prairies, with some timber 
skirting the streams; but it is too cold to be settled for agricultural 
purposes. 

On the 12th they reached the place of rendezvous for the caravan 
on Green river. Here the American Fur Company have two or 
three hundred hunters and trappers. The Indians assembled in 
this vicinity were of Utaw, Shoshone, Nez Perce, and Flat-head 
tribes. These Flat-heads, however, were such only in name, not 
having their heads flattened as the Chenooks and some others near 
the Pacific have. Mr. P. had an interview with the chiefs of the 
Nez Perces and Flat-heads, who manifested a great desire to have 
religious teachers sent among them; and after making arrange- 
ments for Indian guides to attend him to the Columbia, he parted 
with Dr. Whitman, for the purpose of letting him return to hasten 
the establishment of a mission at that place. 

The influence of the hunters and trappers with the Indians in 
this section is represented as demoralizing to a fearful degree. It 
is said, they have sold them packs of cards at high prices, calling 
them the Bible, and practiced other impositions in the name, and 
by the sanctions, of the white man’s religion ! 

As Mr. P. with the new party proceeded west, the soil grew 
better, the country was better timbered, they found more grass for 
their horses, and it gradually became warmer. The Indians mani- 
fested much kindness toward Mr. P., and he had several interesting 
religious meetings with them. 

On the 12th of September they left the main body of the Indians 
with whom they had traveled, and proceeded toward the Salmon 
river mountains, which they crossed in their way to Walla-walla, 
leaving the Snake river at their left, or south of them. They took 
this route to avoid strolling bands of the Black-feet Indians who 
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were supposed to be scattered along the river. The Black-feet 
are the most hostile and faithless nation of Indians in all the western 
country, and are therefore avoided as much as possible by others. 
The party passed the place where two years before thirty Nez 
Perce young men had been waylaid and murdered by these savages. 
They were consequently somewhat in fear from them at this time, 
and occasionally alarmed ; but they did not anywhere fall in 
with them. 

They passed down Salmon river a short distance, and then 
entered the mountains, leaving the river on the left. The following 
is the description Mr. P. gives of the country :— 

“The river literally passed into the mountains; for the opening in the 
perpendicular rocks, two or three hundred feet high, and up these mountains 
several thousand feet high, was wide enough only for the river to find a pas- 
sage. It flowed into a dark chasm, and we saw it no more. During two 
hours’ ride, before we entered the mountains, the scenery was grand. While 
there was some level bottom land along the river, in every direction moun- 
tains were seen rising above mountains, and peaks above peaks, up to the 


regions of perpetual snow. These mountains are not so much in chains, as 
of a conical form, with bases in most instances in small proportion to their 


height.” P. 108. 

This part of their journey, which it took them twelve or fourteen 
days to perform, is represented to be altogether the most rugged 
and unpleasant they met with in the whole distance. As a speci- 


men, Mr. P. says,— 


“‘On the 17th, we pursued our journey over high mountains, which, in 
some places, were intercepted by deep ravines very difficult to be passed.” 
Again, ‘‘ We passed over a mountain more than six thousand feet high, 
which took more than a half a day to arrive at the summit.” P. 109. Again, 
on the 2Ist, “‘ Made a long day’s journey, considering the height of the 
mountains over which we passed, and the rocks and trees obstructing the 
trail. I had noticed the mountain over which we passed to-day, which is 
about seven thousand feet high, two days before we arrived at the top.” 
P. 111. Again, “ Left our encampment on the 22d at an early hour, and 
continued our journey. Parts of the way the ascent and descent was at an 
ancle of 45 degrees, and some places even. more steep; and sometimes on 
the verge of dizzy precipices ; sometimes down shelves of rocks, where my 
Indian horse would have to jump from one to another ; and in other places 
he would brace himself upon all fours and slide down.” P. 113. 


This dves not look much like making a railroad. It is proper to 
remark, however, that Mr. P. says, his guide followed the custom 
of the Indians, in passing over the highest parts of the mountains, 
and descending into the lowest valleys. Still this was the only 
route which came under his own observation. 

It may be proper moreover here to state, that the Salmon 
river mountains, through which the party passed to avoid the Black- 
feet Indians, is not the only route, nor is it the best one. The 
Rev. Messrs. Jason and Daniel Lee, Methodist missionaries, when 
they went out some three or four years since, took a more south- 
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erly direction. From the head of the Sweet Water in the Rocky 
Mountains, they struck across to Big Sandy river in a south- 
westerly direction ; thence westerly to the Grand river or Colorado, 
and thence to Bear river. Before they reached Bear river, as 
the Rev. J. Lee informs us, they crossed some hills of considerable 
height. They struck Snake river at Fort Hall, and followed on its 
banks or near it to Owhyee river, from which they crossed directly 
to Walla-walla. The Blue mountains were the highest they crossed. 
They were two days in crossing them. But even these were not 
difficult. The pack horses passed them with ease. On his return 
Mr. L. took still another route, not very dissimilar from the one he 
pursued in going out. So that on the whole the journey is not ren- 
dered exceedingly difficult on account of the mountains. 

October 6th they reached Fort Walla-walla. Here they met with 
a kind reception, and were hospitably entertained by Mr. Pambrun, 
the superintendent. Walla-walla is situated on the south side of the 
Columbia river, ten miles below the junction of Lewis river with it, 
and two hundred miles above Fort Vancouver. 

Mr. P. represents the soil, as they approached the Columbia, to be 
sandy. He had worship, on some occasions, with the Indians, parti- 
cularly with the Nez Perces on the Walla-walla river. These mani- 
fested a very favorable disposition toward receiving the means of 
religious instruction. 

Mr. P. proceeded on the 7th of October down the Columbia river 
in a canoe, propelled by Indians of the Walla-walla tribe, having dis- 
missed his Nez Perces. On his way down, at the La Dalles, he met a 
Captain Wyeth from Boston, with a company of men going up the 
river to Fort Hall. The Falls and La Dalles, he says, furnish a 
situation for water power equal to any in any part of the world. On 
the 15th he arrived at the Cascades. A little above these there is a 
village of Chenooks. ‘These Indians,” says Mr. P., “are the only 
Flat-heads and Nez Perces, or pierced noses, I have found.” Among 
these he was very kindly received. In the neighborhood of this place, 
the Rev: D. Lee, with another missionary, is about getting up a 
missionary establishment. They are connected with the Oregon 
mission, under the care of the Missionary Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. After leaving this place, Mr. P. soon arrived at 
Fort Vancouver. This is the principal establishment of the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company. He was cordially received by Dr. M’Laughlin, 
the chief factor and superintendent of the fort and the business of the 
company west of the Rocky Mountains. After arriving here, Mr. P. 
recorded the following reflections :— 


‘It was now seven months and two days since I left my home, and during 
that {time, excepting a few delays, I had been constantly journeying, and the 
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fifty-six last days with Indians only. I felt that I had great reason for gra- 
titude to God for his merciful providences toward me, in defending and so 
providing for me, that I had not actually suffered a single day for the want of 
food. for months I had no bread nor scarcely any vegetables, and I often 
felt that a change and a variety would have been agreeable, but in no case 
did I suffer, nor in any case was | brought to the necessity of eating dogs or 
horse flesh. In every exigency God provided something wholesome and 
palatable.” Pp. 138-9. ee 


Fort Vancouver is on the Columbia, about one hundred miles from 
the Pacific. Mr. P. remained there only one night, being desirous of 
visiting Fort George, or Astoria, as it is called in the United States, 
before the cold or wet season should set in. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded down the river, and obtained a passage in the brig May Dacre 
of Boston, Captain Lambert, a brig belonging to Captain Wyeth and 
company, which lay twenty-five miles below. 

On the 22d he arrived at Astoria. This he describes as a very 
inconsiderable place, inferior to what he had been-Jed to suppose. 
At this point Mr. P. remained several days, making such discoveries 
and observations in relation to the object of his mission as his time 
and circumstances would permit. ‘The harbor at the mouth of the 
Columbia he represents as both difficult and dangerous for the admis. 
sion of large vessels, especially without good pilots. ‘The main bay is 
four miles wide. ‘The country around is heavily timbered, and there 
are some tracts of good land; but for the more part it is rough and 
mountainous. Though there are not many Indians residing in the 
immediate neighborhood of this fort, it is deemed for many reasons a 
favorable point for a missionary station. 

After spending a few days at Fort George, Mr. P. returned to Fort 
Vancouver, where he took up his residence for the winter. Here he 
attended religious service with those connected with the Company on 
Sabbaths, and had considerable intercourse with the Indians of the 
neighboring tribes. From these, as well as from the men connected 
with the Company, he obtained much useful information respecting 
the different tribes throughout the country west of the mountains. 

On the 23d of November Mr. P. set out on an exploring tour up 
the Willamette river. The valley of this river is represented as 
among the most beautiful and fertile west of the Rocky Mountains. 
He visited Rev. Messrs. Jason and Daniel Lee, at the missionary 
establishment of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which is on this 
river, and speaks in high terms of the religious and moral influence of 
their labors among the untutored people to whom the benevolence of 
the Church has sent them. 

On the 14th of April Mr. P. left Fort Vancouver on a tour to 
some of the distant posts of the Company. His first point was Walla- 
walla, where he met a number of the friendly Indians who had 
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afforded him so much assistance in going out. They expected him, 
and many were collected from different surrounding tribes to see and 
hear him. They received him with marks of great kindness, and 
manifested much interest in the object of his mission among them. 
He had several interesting meetings with them. A number of Nez 
Perce Indians had come to meet him at this place, with whom he 
went two days’ journey, to the place of their residence. The meeting 
of the parties was an interesting one, every way calculated to comfort 
and encourage a minister of the gospel employed on an errand of 
mercy to a destitute and grateful people. 

On the 23d he left Walla-walla for Fort Colville, a post of the Fur 
Company far in the interior, a little east of north from Walla-walla. 
From this he proceeded to Fort Okanagan, another post on the north 
branch of the Columbia, west of the former place. Thence he returned 
down the river in a bateau, and arrived at Walla-walla on the 3d of 
June. He remained there but a few days, and then returned to Fort 
Vancouver. 

On the 18th of June, Mr. P., according to previous arrangements, 
took passage in the steamboat Beaver for Fort George, to join the 
bark Columbia for the Sandwich Islands. Here he was detained 
until December, not finding an earlier opportunity to return to the 
United States. On the 17th of December he embarked on board the 
ship Phenix, A. Allyn, for New-London, and came by way of the 
Society Islands; and on the 18th of May he arrived in New-London, 
whence he proceeded to Ithaca, which he reached on the 23d of the 
same month, having been absent more than two years and two 
months, and traveled more than twenty-eight thousand miles. 

Of the disposition of the Indians to receive instruction from Chris- 
tian missionaries, on both sides of the mountains, Mr. P. gives the 
most favorable account. He divides the Indians west of the Rocky 
Mountains into two classes, viz., those of the lower country between 
the shores of the Pacific and the falls of Columbia ; and those of the 
upper country, between the latter place and the Rocky Mountains. 

The principal nations of the lower country are the Chenooks, the 
Klicatats, the Callapooahs, and the Umbaquas. The Chenooks reside 
along upon the Columbia river, from the Cascades to the ocean. 
They number fifteen hundred or two thousand. The Klicatats reside 
north of the cascades, and are said to be numerous. The Collapooahs 
are south of the Chenooks on the Willamette river and its branches. 
They consist of seventeen tribes, numbering in all about eight thousand 
persons. The Methodist missionary establishment, of which Rev. J. 
Lee is superintendent, is located among these Indians. ‘The Umba- 
quas reside south of these, in the same valley. Of these there are six 
tribes, the Scontas, Chalulas, Palakahus, Quattamyas, and Chostas, 
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numbering about seven thousand. ‘The Kinclas, a very powerful 
nation, reside still south, between the Umbaquas and California. 

Near the mouth of the Columbia, along the coast, are the Killa- 
mooks, who are numerous ; but their numbers are not known. South 
of these are the Saliutla and two other tribes, supposed to number a 
little over two thousand. These estimates of the Indians in the 
lower country, make the whole number of those known to be about 
twenty-five thousand. 

From gentlemen of the Hudson Bay Company, Mr. P. obtained in- 
formation of the number of Indians north of Puget’s Sound. At 
Millbank Sound there are three tribes, numbering two thousand one 
hundred and eighty-six. At Hygana Harbor, five tribes or bands, 
amounting to two thousand and ninety-two. At Queen Charlotte’s 
island, eleven tribes, numbering eight thousand six hundred. And 
about Hagana and Chatham Straits, nine tribes, containing six thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty persons. In all, nineteen thousand and 
thirty-eight. 

From Mr. Parker’s account of the Indians of the upper country, we 
gather the following particulars. The Shoshones, or Snake Indians, 
are in the south part of the Oregon Territory, adjoining Upper Califor- 
nia ; their country is barren, and they are poor. South-east of these, 
on the head waters of the Colorado, are the Utaws, nearly four 
thousand in number, a peaceable and well-disposed people. North of 
these are the Nez Perces, of whom frequent mention has been made. 
These number about two thousand five hundred. ‘The Cayuses are 
situated west of the Nez Perces, and very much resemble them in 
person, dress, habits, and morals. They number more than two 
thousand. Their anxiety to be instructed in the way of salvation is 
represented to be equal to that of the Nez Perces and Flat-heads. 
The Walla-walla Indians inhabit the country about the river of that 
name, and range along below on the Columbia river. ‘They number 
only about five hundred, and much resemble, in their habits and morals, 
the last-mentioned tribes. The Paloose tribe, a part of the Nez 
Perces, and very much like them, are situated on the Nez Perce river, 
and up the Pavilion. There are about three hundred of them. The 
Spokein nation are north-east of the Palooses. ‘They number about 
eight hundred. East of these are the Coeur d’Alene Indians, number. 
ing about seven hundred, who are characterized by civility, honesty, 
and kindness. The country of the Flat-heads is still farther east and 
south-east, extending to the Rocky Mountains. ‘They number about 
eight hundred, and live a wandering life. They have suffered much 
from the Blackfeet Indians, who have been mentioned as proverbial 
for their natural hostility and characteristic perfidiousness. The Pon- 
deras, who very much resemble the Flat-heads in person and charac. 
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ter, are on the north of Clarke’s river, and on a lake which takes its 
name from the tribe. They number about two thousand. ‘The 
Cootanies are north of the Ponderas along M’Gillivray’s river. Their 
number is not known ; probably it does not exceed a thousand. North 
of the Cootanies are the Carriers, who are estimated at four thousand ; 
and south of these are the Lake Indians, living about the Arrow 
lakes, from which they take their name. Their number is about 
five hundred. At the south, and about Colville, are the Kettle Fall 
Indians, whe number five hundred and sixty. West of these are the 
Sinpauelish, one thousand in number ; and below these are the Shoo- 
shops, five hundred and seventy-five. At the west and north-west, 
next in order, are the Okanagans, numbering one thousand and fifty. 
Between Okanagan and the Long Rapids are detachments of Indians, 
who appear poor and wanting in that manly and active spirit which 
characterizes the tribes above named. South of the Long Rapids, and 
to the confluence of Lewis’s river with the Columbia, are the Yookoo. 
mans, a more active people, numbering about seven hundred. The 
whole number of the above-named Indians is thirty-two thousand five 
hundred and eighty-five. Connecting these with those before men- 
tioned, we have, in the upper and lower country together, seventy-six 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the accounts given by the 
Indians, of their numbers, cannot always be relied on as precise and 
certain. 

Mr. Parker’s observations upon the general character of the various 
sections of country through which he traveled—the soil, climate, and 
productions—natural curiosities—geology—ornithology, &c., as well 
as upon the character, customs, and condition of the various tribes of 
Indians, and various other topics, furnish a rich fund for entertainment 
and instruction. But we must draw our remarks to a close, and refer 
the reader, who may desire to be gratified in these respects, to the 
work itself. 

In conclusion, it will be borne in mind, that Mr. P. was sent out to 
explore the country, in view of ascertaining the practicability of esta- 
blishing missions among the natives. This object he seems to have 
kept constantly in view. He designates several places where he 
thinks missionary establishments might be formed with every prospect 
of success, 

Oregon opens a vast field for Christian benevolence and enterprise. 
The fertility of the soil—the mildness of the climate, annihilating the 
rigor of winter—the facilities afforded to men of small capitals to 
settle in the country and improve it, and for speculators to make 
investments one way or other to augment their wealth—these, and 
many other things which might be named, place it beyond a doubt, 
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that adventurers will soon be drawn to that portion of our continent, 
who will care little for the natives other than to corrupt their morals, 
and wrest from them their possessions. Happy is it for the Indians, 
that benevolence has taken the lead in seeking them out. Let the 
gospel be carried to them; let missionaries and teachers in whom 
they will confide be planted at all suitable places among them, whose 
influence will exert a moral control over them, and throw a restraint 
around the licentious and vicious who may settle among them; let 
them by all possible means be led to Christ, and taught to labor, work- 
ing with their own hands, that they may secure both a spiritual and 
temporal sustenance ; in this way, and in this only, they may be pre- 
pared to elude the artifices and frauds which in their present con- 
dition will be likely to be practiced upon them, and rescued from 
extermination, which, without such a preventive, seems inevitable. 


The American Gentleman. By Cuarves Butter, Esa. Published by Hogan and 
Thompson, Philadelphia, 1836. 


Tue nineteenth century has been termed, with characteristic fitness, 
the “age of locomotion.” What, in the days of our venerated fore- 
fathers, it took years to accomplish, we, their more enterprising 
children, perform in a few months, nay, often in a much shorter time. 
This would be very well, did it not, in too many instances, give a 
practical demonstration of the common-place adage, “haste makes 
waste.” It might be made a subject of learned discussion and sober 
investigation, whether the sum-total of the advantages derived from 
the improvements in time and labor-saving machines, of this precarious 
generation, be not a negative, rather than a positive quantity. How- 
ever this may be, we shall not trouble ourselves to argue the question 
on either side, but leave it to those who have more time and a dispo- 
sition for such abstruse speculations than we have. But certain it is, 
that, however advantageous and useful steam propulsion may be in 
promoting the progress of the traveler, and the facilities of the manu- 
facturer, it is not adapted to set in motion the intricate machinery 
of mind. 

It should be cause of mortification and self-reproach to the age, 
that, although the press teems with books, and every day produces 
the literary offspring of some learned head, so few can be culled from 
the heterogeneous mass, which are not only altogether useless, but 
decidedly deleterious in their influence on society. It would seem 
that men act, but never think ; and the reading community encourage 
this by making the works of those authors most profitable, and the 
authors themselves most popular, who write the least sense in the 
shortest space of time, and who will furnish them books which they 
may peruse with the least exercise of thought. 

Let us ask the question— Will the works of a Bulwer, a Marryatt, 
and others of the same class, the acknowledged lions of the day, 
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outlive a century, or at farthest two centuries? If not, what is our 
boasted age of enlightenment? since, through every difficulty and 
disadvantage, the authors who flourished two thousand years ago now 
live, in their writings, and are likely to survive, when the names of 
many of the scribblers of this generation shall have been forgotten 
of men. 

If, then, it be conceded that the majority of publications are thus 
worthless, as no doubt it will be, by every candid person who reflects 
upon the subject, it certainly becomes the imperative duty of every 
good man, and every philanthropic citizen, to discountenance them, 
and to encourage those which are worthy. And to this latter class, 
the “ American Gentleman” seems eminently to belong. In the 
author’s own words, his object has been, the “ furnishing some useful 
hints and directions toward the formation of the character of a true 
American gentleman, and the general diffusion of correct and manly 
principles in the conduct of life.” This is certainly a laudable 
object ; and, in his attempt to carry it out, the author has, we think, 
been most happily successful. ‘This work might, with much _ pro. 
priety, have been entitled the multwm in parvo, for there are few other 
books, of its size, which contain the same amount of valuable matter 
in so few words. At least we have never seen one. ‘The advice to 
young men, adapted to almost every pursuit in life, is of inestimable 
value, and would, if read and followed out, elevate the standard of 
virtue, and give an altogether new aspect to society. All the sub- 
jects are good, and the remarks on them should be read and trea- 
sured up in the mind of every young man. He will tind that, by 
giving heed to the instructions and precepts which he may find in 
this little book, he will live better and happier, and be much better 
prepared to die. It not only teaches honesty and uprightness among 
men, and the benefits derived therefrom in this life, but it keeps con- 
stantly in view the rewards in another world, for those who act 
uprightly in this. 

As it regards the style of the work, we can only say, that those 
persons who look for highly-wrought figures and richly-painted 
flowers in it, will be disappointed ; but they will find, what is much 
preferable, a simple, easy, affectionate style of advice and moni- 
tion, such as we would conceive a tender parent to use in addressing 
a child who is about to embark upon the busy sea of life. And it is in 
this that the writer exhibits his tact and judgment, and shows himself 
intimately acquainted with human nature. His appeals to the young 
are strikingly affectionate, and display a sincere solicitude for their 
welfare, calculated to arrest the attention and secure respect. What 
young man, whose sympathies are not blunted or extinguished by 
vicious habits, can read the following, and not feel disposed to follow 
the advice given in so kind and paternal a manner? Speaking of the 
first entrance of a young man into life, after briefly remarking on the 
peculiar propriety of addressing moral precepts to the young, he 
says :— 

‘J will, then, address myself to a young man who has passed through the 
forms of a liberal education at school, and who is just entering on the stage 
of life, to act his part according to his own judgment. 1 wil! address him 
with all the affection and sincerity of a parent, in the following manner : 
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“You have violent passions implanted in you by Nature for the accoms 
plishment of her purposes ; but conclude not, as many have done to their ruin, 
that because they are violent, they are irresistible. ‘The same Nature which 
gave you passions, gave you also reason, and a love of order. Religion, 
added to the light of Nature and the experience of mankind, has concurred in 
establishing it as an unquestionable truth, that the irregular or intemperate 
indulgence of the passions is always attended with pain, in some mode or 
other, which greatly exceeds its pleasure. 

‘* Your passions will be easily restrained from enormous excess, if you really 
wish and honestly endeavor to restrain them. But the greater part of young 
men study to inflame their fury, and give them a degree of force which they 
possess not in a state of nature. They run into temptation, and desire not to 
be delivered from evil. ‘They knowingly and willingly sacrifice to momentary 
gratifications the comfort of all which should sweeten the remainder of life. 
Begin, then, with most sincerely wishing to conquer those subtle and power- 
ful enemies which you carry in your bosom. Pray for divine assistance. 
Avoid solitude the first moment a loose thought insinuates itself, and hasten to 
the company of those whom you respect. Converse not on subjects which 
lead to impure ideas. Have courage to decline reading immoral books, even 


when they fall into your hands.” 


To his pupil, whom he instructs in this strain of affectionate regard, 
he strongly recommends the importance of moral courage to with. 
stand the shafts of ridicule, with which the baser sort are wont to 


assail manly virtue. ‘Thus he proceeds :— 


‘* Have sense and resolution enough, therefore, to give up all pretensions 
to those titles, of a fine fellow, a rake, or whatever vulgar name the tempo- 
rary cant of the vicious bestows on the distinguished libertine. Preserve 
your principles, and be steady in your conduct. And though your exem- 
plary behaviour may bring upon you the insulying and ironical appellation of 
a saint, a Puritan, or even a Methodist, persevere in rectitude. It will be in 
your power soon not indeed to insult, but to pity. Have spirit, and display 
it. But let it be that sort of spirit which urges you to proceed in the path in 
which you were placed by the faithful guide of your infancy. Exhibit a noble 
superiority in daring to disregard the artful and malicious reproaches of the 
vain and vicious, who labor to make you a convert to folly, in order to keep 
them in countenance. They will laugh at first, but esteem you in their hearts 
even while they laugh, and in the end revere your virtue. 

“Let that generous courage which conscious rectitude inspires, enable you 
to despise and neglect the assaults of ridicule. When all other modes of 
attack have failed, ridicule has succeeded. ‘The bulwark of virtue, which 
stood firmly against the weapons of argument, has tottered on its basis, or 
fallen to the ground, touched by the wand of magic ridicule. In the school, 
in the college, in the world at large, it is the powerful engine which is used 
to level an exalted character. You will infallibly be attacked with it, if you 
are in any respects singular; and singular in many respects you must be, if 


you are eminently virtuous.” 


To this succeeds an earnest recommendation of the love of truth-~ 
of the importance of cherishing a decided and habitual abhorrence of 
prevarication, or the appearance of dissembling, under all circum. 
stances, or for any cause. Take his own words :— 


‘* Love truth, and dare to speak it at all events. The man of the world 
will tell you, you must dissemble ; and so you must, if your objects and pur- 
suits are, like his, mean and selfish. But your purposes are generous; and 
your methods of obtaining them are therefore undisguised. You mean well. 
Avow your meaning, if honor requires the avowal, and fear nothing. You 
will, indeed, do right to wish to please ; but you will be anxious to please the 
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worthy only, and none but worthy actions will effect that purpose. With 
respect to that art of pleasing which requires the sacrifice of your sincerity, 
despise it, as the base quality of flatterers, sycophants, cheats, and scoun- 
drels. An habitual liar, besides that he will be known and marked with 
infamy, must possess a poor and pusillanimous heart; for lying originates in 
cowardice. It originates also in fraud; and a liar, whatever may be his 
station, would certainly, if he were sure of secrecy, be a thief. Sorry am I 
to say, that this habit is very common in the world, even among those who 
make a figure in the realms of dissipation; those whose honor would compel 
them to stab you to the heart, if you were to tell them plainly the mortifying 
truth, that you convict them of a lie.” 


The following paragraphs, which show how much stress the writer 
lays upon the Christian virtues in the accomplishments necessary to 
constitute a true gentleman, close this interesting address :— 


“ With all your good qualities unite the humility of a Christian. Be not 
morose. Be cautious of overvaluing yourself. Make allowances for the 
vices and errors which you will daily see. Remember that all have not had 
the benefit of moral instruction; that a great part of mankind are in effect 
orphans turned loose into the wide world, without one faithful friend to give 
them advice ; left to find their own way in a dark and rugged wilderness, 
with snares, and quicksands, and chasms around them. Be candid, therefore, 
and, among all the improvements of education and refinements of manners, 
let the beautiful Christian graces of meekness and benevolence shine most 
conspicuous. Relieve distress, prevent mischief, and do good, wherever you 
can; but be neither ostentatious nor censorious. 

““ Be cheerful, and gratefully enjoy the good which Providence has be- 
stowed upon you. But be moderate. Moderation is the law of enjoyment. 
All beyond is nominal pleasure and real pain. 

“*T will not multiply my precepts. Choose good books, and follow their 
direction. Adopt religious, virtuous, manly principles. Fix them deeply in 
your bosom, and let them go with you unloosened and unaltered to the 
grave. 

‘If you follow such advice as, from the pure motive of serving you most 
essentially, I have given you, I will not, indeed, promise that you shall not be 
unfortunate, according to the common idea of the word; but I will con- 
fidently assure you that you shall not be unhappy. I will not promise you 
worldly success, but I will engage that you shall deserve it, and shall know 
how to bear its absence.” 


What an immense amount of benefit would a young man derive, by 
a strict observance of these few maxims and precepts from the com- 
mencement. And what a salutary influence would one exert upon 
society, who had made these precepts the foundation of his character, 
and practiced on them through life. 

The extracts above are from the first chapter or essay. The next 
is “On the Importance of a Good Character.” This the author shows 
to be of the highest value, if viewed in no other light than as a matter 
of interest, If so, how much is its importance enhanced, when we 
add the moral and religious influence it enables one to exert. 

In the third essay, the author offers a variety of important “ Hints 
to those who are designed for a Mercantile Life,” in which he treats 
on the folly of parents making choice of a profession for their children, 
to which they are induced by incidental and frivolous considerations. 
After briefly descanting upon the whims and errors of parents in this 
respect, and ridiculing the too commonly received idea, that, because 
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a boy admires a soldier’s or a sailor’s habit, he gives certain indica- 
tions of excelling in the profession or employment for which he thus 
shows early predilection, he proceeds to lay down a series of maxims, 
or rules of action, by which persons who intend to lead a mercantile 
life should be governed. And here we are at a loss which most to 
admire, the affectionate feelings which the author exhibits in his style 
of address, or the intrinsic merits of the advice he gives. With 
the solicitude of a parent, he proceeds to urge as essential to hono- 
rable distinction in this extensive branch of human employments, a 
strict attention to one’s particular business; to admonish against the 
fear of ridicule as a spiritless plodder, and against inactivity ; to 
recommend the cultivation of a taste for good books; and to remon- 
strate against entertaining the affectation of shining as a fine gentle- 
man and a man of pleasure. An important item in this train of 
reflections, and one which especially commends itself to the consider- 
ation of young gentlemen, for whose special benefit the work is 
designed, is the paragraph on the mode of spending the Sabbath by 
many clerks and apprentices. He says,— 


‘“‘T consider the manner in which a Sunday is spent in a great city, by the 
young men who are trained to trade and merchandise, as a matter of the 
highest consequence to their happiness. ‘The master and mistress of the 
family are then usually at their country-house, or engaged in some rural 
excursion. ‘There is no restraint, and no amusement at home. The appren- 
tice or clerk is glad to make use of his liberty, and to fly from the solitude of 
a deserted house. Parties of pleasure are formed ; improper and even 
vicious connections made ; and the poor young man often dates his greatest 
misfortunes from that day, the institution of which was designed to increase 
the virtue and happiness of mankind. Sunday affords a fine opportunity for 
indulging an inclination for reading; and I have no doubt, but that in a few 
hours spent in this decent and profitable manner, there would be more pleasure 
than in galloping about the country, or driving a curricle to some place of 
amusement.” 


True indeed it is, too true, that young men in our large cities date 
from their Sabbath-day excursions their greatest misfortunes—often 
the loss of reputation, and connected with this, as a consequence, a 
blasting of their own expectations, and of the hopes of their friends. 
Vice may at first be abhorrent; but let one give way to temptation, 
and he will soon find it easy to embrace the very vices which at first 
struck him with almost insupportable horror. 


‘“‘ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Look for the good, the wealthy, the influential among our commer- 
cial citizens; you will find them, not among those who, in early life, 
spent their time and money in going the round of pleasure, but 
among those who were firm to resist temptations of this kind. 

We cannot do the justice to the work before us that we would wish, 
without protracting our remarks to an unwarrantable extent. Of this 
the reader will be satisfied, when he is informed that all the subjects 
named in the following table of contents are sufficiently amplified, 
and the principles they involve illustrated and enforced, to the extent 
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which is necessary for practical and popular effect, in a small volume 
of 288 pages. The author has indeed a most happy faculty of con- 
densing ; so much so, that a line of superfluous matter can scarcely 
be found. He writes briefly, but pointedly, urging his advice and 
admonitions on the attention of young men by the most earnest 
appeals to their sense of the moral duty they owe not only them- 
selves, but mankind generally ; and in all his precepts he does not fail 
to place foremost the obligation they owe to the Almighty Giver of 
good—their God and Saviour. Besides those named already, the 
following are the subjects of which Mr. B. treats, viz :— 


“Supporting the Dignity of the Commercial Character. The Selfishness 
of Men of the World. The Value of an Honest Man. A Short System of 
Virtue and Happiness. The Influence of Fashion. The Peculiar Propriety 
of exciting Personal Merit and Manly Virtue in a time of Public Distress and 
Difficulty. The Propriety of adorning Life, and serving Society, by Laud- 
able Exertion. Religious and Moral Principles not only consistent with, but 
promotive of, True Politeness and the Art of Pleasing. The Fear of appear- 
ing singular. That kind of Wisdom which consists in Accommodation and 
Compliance, without any Principles but those of Selfishness. The Influence 
of Politics, as a Subject of Conversation, on the state of Literature. The 
Peculiar Danger of falling into Indolence in a Literary and Retired Life. 
The Beauty and Happiness of an Open Behavior and an Ingenuous Dispo- 
sition. A Life of Literary Pursuits usually a Life of Comparative Innocence. 
The Folly of sacrificing Comfort to Taste. The Superior Value of Solid 
Accomplishments. The Guilt of incurring Debts without either a Prospect 
or an Intention of Payment. The Folly of being anxiously curious to inquire 
what is said of us in our Absence. Affectation of the Vices and Follies of 
Men of Eminence. The Means of rendering Old Age honorable and com- 
fortable. The Necessity of Temperance to the Health of the Mind. The 
Vanity and Folly of departing from our proper Sphere to become Authors 
and Orators, without previous and sufficient Preparation. Forming Connec- 
tions without Friendship. Forming a Taste for Simple Pleasures. A Culti- 
vated Mind necessary to render Retirement agreeable. An excessive and 
indiscriminate Love of Company, and an Abhorrence of occasional Solitude. 
The Pleasures of a Garden. The Pleasures of Reflection. Taste for the 
Cultivation of Flowers, and of beautiful Shrubs and Trees. Happiness of 


Domestic Life.” 


In all these the Christian graces are held out as the most fitting 
adornments to the character of a true gentleman. So uniformly 
excellent is the writer on all these topics, that one scarcely knows 
how to make selections for a brief review of his work, much less to 
present the substance of any thought he advances in a more con- 
densed form than that in which he has expressed it. We will furnish 
one or two more extracts, as specimens of the style and pervading 
spirit of the production, and leave the reader to become better ac- 
quainted with it, by procuring, and reading it himself. 

We could not help being struck with the truth and justness of the 
remarks on the universal selfishness of gentlemen, educated in the 
Chesterfieldian school. After describing some of the most prominent 
features of their outward character, and clearly deducing the natural 
consequences of the maxims which they adopt for the regulation of 
their conduct, the writer says,— 


‘‘ But I cannot help thinking, that however they are admired, and whatever 
success they a obtain, they are both despicable and unhappy. By servilely 
Vou. X.—Jan., 1839. 12 
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cringing to all, and especially to the great, without in the least attending to 
personal deserts and characters, they render themselves, in effect, absolute 
slaves, and their minds soon contract all the meanness and cowardice of 
slavery. Such meanness is certainly contemptible ; nor can I conceive that 
such slavery, with any fortune or connections whatever, can by any means be 
capable of manly enjoyment. Liberty, independence, and a consciousness of 
having acted uprightly, will render a state of indigence sweet, and the want 
of them must embitter the envied blessings of rank and opulence. Providence 
has, indeed, so ordered it, for the sake of promoting the important ends of 
society, that they who live to self-interest and self-love, exclusively of all 
social regards, should be disappointed in their purposes. Immoderate selfish- 
ness, like all other greedy dispositions, sacrifices the present for that future 
enjoyment which never comes to mortal man. But the selfishness of the 
mere man of the world has this aggravation, that it leads to the neglect of 
some of the most amiable virtues, and sometimes to the commission of crimes 
ef the blackest dye. So that the character I have delineated is incompatible 
with a good conscience ; and without a good conscience what a phantom is all 
human bliss! After all the triumphs of worldly wisdom, and the contempt 
in which simplicity is held, | am convinced, shat it is far better to be the 
deceived than the deceivers. 

“ At the same time, it is certainly right to warn young men of the deceits of 
the world, and teach them not rashly to believe those characters the most 
excellent which appear the most specious and plausible. 1 would briefly 
advise them, whenever they see a man remarkably studious of external 
appearances, devoted to the graces of dress and address, pretending great 
friendship and regard for persons he never saw before, promising liberally, 
perpetually smiling, and always agreeable—to beware of counterfeits, for such 
are abroad.” 


Certainly, this picture, drawn by the hand of a master, is little to 
the credit of gentlemen of this class. But is it carieature—is it not 
drawn to the life ? 

One of the most useful portions of this little work,—and which it 
will be well for every young gentleman, setting out in the world, to 
commit to memory, and adopt for himself—is the “Short System of 
Virtue and Happiness.” On this subject the writer says,— 


‘J will suppose a virtuous young man forming in his mind the prineiples 
of his future conduct, and uttering the result of his reflections in the following 
sohloquy :— 

**¢ At the age when I am approaching to maturity of reason, I perceive 
myself placed in a world abounding with external objects ; and I also perceive 
within me faculties and passions, formed to be powerfully excited and affected 
by them. I am naturally tempted to interrogate myself—What am J !— 
Whence came | t—And whither am I going?” 


He represents the young man, of whom he is speaking, as taking 
counsel of those who have obtained a reputation for wisdom, in satis- 
fying himself as to these important queries ; and on the result of his 
inquiries forming his plan of life, to guide and govern his conduct. 
He divides his duties into three parts ;—the obligations which he owes 
to himself; those which he owes to others; and those which he owes 
to his Creator. On the latter division he remarks :— 


“‘ With respect to my duty to my Creator, I derive an argument in favor of 
religion from the feelings of my own bosom, superior to the most elaborate 
subtleties of human ingenuity. In the hour of distress, my heart as naturally 
flies for succor to the Deity, as, when hungry and thirsty, I seek food and 
water, or, when weary, repose. In religion I look for comfort, and in reli- 
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gion I always find it. Devotion supplies me with a pure and exalted pleasure. 
It elevates my soul, and teaches me to look down with a proper contempt upon 
many objects which are eagerly sought, but which end in misery. In this 
respect, and in many others, it effects, in the best and most compendious me- 
thod, what has been in vain pretended to by proud philosophy. 

“And in selecting a mode or peculiar system of religion, I shall consider 
what that was in which my father lived and died. I find it to have been the 
religion of Christ. I examine it with reverence. I encounter many diffi- 
culties; but, at the same time, I feel within me an internal evidence, which, 
uniting its force with the external, forbids me to disbelieve. When involun- 
tary doubts arise, I immediately silence their importunity by recollecting the 
weakness of my judgment, and the vain presumption of hastily deciding on 
the most important of all subjects, against such powerful evidence, and 
against the major part of the best and wisest men, in regions of the earth the 
most illuminated. 

“T will learn humility of the humble Jesus, and gratefully accept the bene- 
ficial doctrines and glorious offers which his benign religion reaches out to all 
who sincerely seek him by prayer and penitence. 

“Tn vain shall the conceited philosophers, whom fashion and ignorance 
admire, attempt to weaken my belief, or undermine the principles of my 
morality. Without their aid, I can be sufficiently wicked, and sufficiently 
miserable. Human life abounds with evil. I will seek balsams for the 
wounds of the heart in the sweets of innocence, and in the consolations of 
religion. Virtue, I am convinced, is the noblest ornament of humanity, and 
the source of the sublimest and the sweetest pleasure ; and piety leads to that 
peace, which the world, and all that it possesses, cannot bestow. Let others 
enjoy the pride and pleasure of being called philosophers, deists, skeptics ; 
be mine the real, unostentatious qualities of the honest, humble, and charitable 
Christian. When the gaudy glories of fashion and of vain philosophy shall 
have withered like a short-lived flower, sincere piety and moral honesty shall 
flourish as the cedar of Lebanon. 

“But I repress my triumphs. After all my improvements, and all my 
desires of perfection, I shali still be greatly defective. ‘Therefore, to what- 
ever degree of excellence I advance, let me never forget to show to others 
that indulgence which my infirmities, my errors, and my voluntary miscon- 
duct, will require ‘both from them and from mine and their Almighty and 
most merciful Father.” 


How much more worthy and commendable, whether we view 
them as matter of interest in regard to worldly advancement, or as 
matter of moral duty, having respect to the recompense of reward, are 
these resolutions of a virtuous young man who has counseled with the 
wise, and founded his rules of life on a firm conviction of his obliga. 
tion to obey the divine command—* Deal justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God,” than the generally received maxims and adopted 
practices of the world, which are given in another part of the work 
before us, and which the writer holds up to merited ridicule, that 
they may be avoided. The reader, we are sure, will not be offended 
at perceiving that we copy the entire section, under the head of 
“© Maxims and Practices of the World—to be shunned.” 


‘Let the amassing of money be your only study; and to this sacrifice the 
feelings of the heart, the ties of nature, and the laws of honor. 

Never notice a poor person, whatever merit he may possess ; nor neglect 
to show respect to a rich one, though he may have as many vices as the hairs 
of his head. 

When you see a worthy man run down, take a pelt at him with the rest, 
instead of defending or protecting him. If he is unfortunate, he cannot turn 
again ; and it will show you possess spirit as well as your neighbors, 
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If you know a secret, keep it till it will answer your purpose to divulge it, 
and no longer. Every thing should be turned to interest; and honor and 
friendship are merely names. 

If you suspect any of your friends of foibles, accuse them loudly of crimes ; 
for it is the modern way of reformation. ‘Think and speak as ill as possible 
of every one, save yourself; and if they are not bad already, you are likely 
to have the satisfaction of making them so, when you deprive them of 
reputation. 

It may suit you to be frugal and virtuous in reality, but not to appear 
so. Affect the rake and the spendthrift, in order to gain credit with the 
worthless. 

Though it may be inconvenient and disagreeable to be quite ignorant, never 
study to be learned. Half the world will call you pedantic, if you never 
break Priscian’s head; and the other half will spite you, for your superior 
knowledge. 

If you receive good advice, never follow it, for it savors of arrogance to 
direct you; and it shows spirit to act as you think proper yourself. 

It is better to beg your bread than to submit, in the slightest degree, to 
those who have a right and the ability to advise you. Obstinacy is a glorious 
character, When you suffer for it, think yourself a martyr. 

Believe those only who flatter you, and study to mislead you; a real friend 
is often a disagreeable monitor. He will not favor your prejudices, nor 
praise you when you are injuring yourself, which you have an undoubted 
right to do. 

Make yourself as odious as you can to those who will not humor you in 
every thing. Affection may be forced by resistance ; and you will become 
loved in proportion as you deserve to be hated. 

If you know any more respected than yourself, never try to imitate the 
good qualities which gain them good-will and esteem ; but exert yourself to 
blacken their reputation, and to make them appear as unamiab‘e as yourself. 

If you cannot have every thing just to your wish, even if you should not 
deserve the comforts you may command, be quite miserable; and throw the 
blame on your friends and connections, not on your own temper and conduct. 

Let your own reason be the standard of right, and alone direct you what to 
do, or to leave undone. Who should know better than yourself what is 
prudent and expedient !—Besides, when you please yourself, you have no 
one to blame, whatever may happen—a consolation of the highest importance 
to secure. 

Be reserved to your friends, and confidential only with your enemies. 
Make a mystery of every thing, to fret and torment those who wish you well : 
and if you can make one feeling and honest heart unhappy, think you have 
not lived or acted in vain. 

By following these maxims and practices, you have the glory of being 
detested by every good and virtuous mind ; and perhaps the notoriety of 
infamy is dearer in your estimation than the silent consciousness of desert !” 


But we must close. We will simply add, that, in our estimation, 
the “American Gentleman” is calculated to be eminently useful, not 
merely for the purpose of establishing and strengthening good prin. 
ciples in the breasts of those who have never given way to vicious 
indulgences, but also for correcting and reforming those who may 
have unfortunately been tempted to drink of the bitter waters of 
pleasurable sin. As such, the work deserves to rank with the writings 
of Franklin, and others of a similar class, and should be made the 
pocket companion of every young man—not merely to carry about 
with him unopened, but to read it, and refer to it for counsel, in the 
hour of temptation. 
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The above review of this little volume is a just one, in so far as the 
book is concerned, and we hope it may contribute to its wider circu- 
lation and more extensive usefulness. But while we thus speak of the 
work itself, we cannot in justice omit a passing remark respecting 
its reputed author. It comes before the public as the production of 
Charles Butler, Esq., who, in the preface, modestly remarks,— 


“Tn selecting the materials fur such a work as the present, I have neces- 
sarily had recourse to a variety of the best and ablest writers who have 
treated on human life and conduct. I have endeavored to arrange the differ- 
ent subjects with some attention to their natural order, and to give the work 
a degree of unity and completeness. Still I feel that I have only made an 
approximation toward the full accomplishment of the original design. ‘There 
is much left to the judgment, taste, and discretion of the reader—much to 
supply—peradventure somewhat to forgive. I can only ask the indulgence 
of my countrymen toward an attempt which has for its object the general 
diffusion of correct and manly principles in the conduct of life.” 


This is a candid avowal of indebtedness to “a variety of the best 
and ablest writers who have treated on human life and conduct ;” 
and though the fact that the style and sentiments in the essays afford 
internal evidence that the author of the preface had consulted works 
of higher merit than he was capable of writing, with an intenseness 
which betrayed him into a servile imitation of dress, few, we believe, 
thought him to be a mere copyist, until it was suggested by an indivi- 
dual, that he thought he had seen some of the essays before, in the same 
language. This led us to examine the extent of his obligations for 
the matter of his work, which we find to be almost entire. Nineteen 
of the articles first in order in the book, and fourteen others, com. 
prising about two-thirds of the whole matter, titles and all, are found 
in “ Knox’s Essays,” with scarcely any variation of words, and we 
believe not so much as one entire sentence. How much of the residue 
of the volume may be found in the same work, or whether any, we are 
not able to say, not having time to examine further. “ Knox’s Essays” 
were published many years ago in England, in miscellaneous pieces. 
They were afterward collected by the author, and published in a 
volume. A second edition, after the first was out of print, was issued 
as revised by the author, in 1782. And there is a London edition of 
it, by Jones & Co., dated 1827, which now lies before us. 

Though we deem it matter of justice to state these facts relative 
to the authorship of at least a large portion of this little volume, yet 
we would by no means depreciate its merits, or do any thing to limit 
its sphere of usefulness. That the sentiments it contains were 
approved by the Christian public a half century ago, speaks much in 
their favor, and serves to show that correct moral principles do not 
change with the follies and fashions of an unsta‘le world. We are 
indebted to the publishers for furnishing the public with these practical 
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essays in so cheap and convenient a form, and hope they may find 
their way into the hands of all for whose special benefit they were 
intended ; but it would have been more in accordance with our notions 
of propriety to have sent them out in the form of an abridgment of 
Knox’s works, rather than the production of Charles Butler, Esq., 
or at least to have given Dr. Knox credit for those essays which 
have been copied from his book, and were published probably before 
Mr. Butler was born.—Eb. 


From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


China, its State ond Prospects, with especial Reference to the Spread of the Gospel: 
mee npoanee Allusions to the Antiquity, Extent, Population, Civilizaiion, L'tera- 
twre,and Religion of the Chinese. By W. H. Medhurst, of the London Missionary 
Society. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, by G. Baxter. 8vo. pp. 582.— 
John Snow.* 


As soon as the publication of Mr. Medhurst’s book was announced, 
we lost no time in precuring and examining it. The subjects on 
which it professed to treat we knew to be among the most interesting 
that could be presented for consideration: and to all other induce- 
ments curiosity added no ordinary strength. Next to admission to 
China itself is the possession of a work, the details of which shall 
make us familiar with China; and the value of such a work is 
greatly increased, if, being written by a Christian man, it shows the 
relations in which the country stands to those missionary efforts in 
which the Christian church is engaged. We quite agree with Mr. 
Medhurst, that— 


‘Tn attempting to do good, we should do it on the largest scale, and to the 
greatest number of persons. The physician is most needed where the malady 
is most distressing, and the diseased most numerous; and so the missionary 
is principally required where the heathen most abound. Upon this principle, 
China requires our first attention, and will exhaust our most strenuous efforts. 
There, all the disposable laborers in the Christian church may employ their 
energies, without fear of overworking the field, or standing in each other’s way. 
Piety the most exalted, talents the most splendid, may there find ample room 
for display ; the greatest trophies of divine grace will there be obtained, and 
the gospel is destined to achieve more in China than has ever been witnessed 
elsewhere, mainly on account of the number of individuals to be brought under 
its influence. This, then, is the field for missionary exertions; the sphere 
where the most influential societies should direct their chief efforts; for until 
some impression is made upon China, it will matter little what is achieved in 
other more confined and thinly-peopled regions. The conversion of a few 
islands to Christ, and the introduction of the gospel to the extremities of a 
continent, resemble an investing of the outworks of heathenism; but the 
strong-hold still remains untouched, and until China is evangelized, the great- 
est half of our work remains to be begun.” (Page 96.) 


Thus feeling on the subject, it will be believed that we even 





* This work, we perceive, by a notice we have just seen, is re-published in 
Boston, by Crovker & Brewstor—Ep, Maa & Rev, 
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eagerly perused a work coming from so respectable a source, and 
which promised so much of the very information we desired to 
possess. We have not been at all disappointed. Mr. Medhurst’s 
book is one of those which he that begins to read will scarcely be 
able to close till he arrives at the last page; and he who has read 
it once will be glad of the opportunity of frequently consulting it. 
Our principal, indeed, almost our exclusive task in the present article 
will be that of transcription. We wish to put our readers in pos- 
session of the leading facts stated by Mr. Medhurst, both for the infor- 
mation of those who may not have the opportunity of consulting 
the original work, and to induce all who can do it to place it upon 
their own shelves. Our object in this is not only to communicate 
some interesting facts in relation to the state of nearly half the 
population of the globe, but to direct attention to China as a most 
important subject of missionary contemplation and enterprise.— 
China has too long been considered as hermetically sealed to the 
gospel. If ‘Satan hath his seat” in countries where heathenism 
reigns, it is not to be wondered at that he should employ every 
artifice to divert attention from one of the most populous portions 
of his usurped dominion, and that he should seek to establish the 
opinion that as yet China was impervious and impregnable. While 
Rome deliberates, Saguntum perishes. Christians are asking 
whether any thing can be done for China; and because hopeless of 
success, little is attempted, and therefore little is done, and its 
millions are perishing for lack of knowledge. Even were there, 
apparently, no human means of overcoming the obstacles which 
have been supposed to prevent all entrance into China, yet there is 
an instrument to which Christians, in word at least, are accustomed 
to ascribe great power, and which, in the case of China, ought to 
be employed without delay. Let the Israel of God in spirit peram- 
bulate this Jericho with steadfast faith and earnest prayer; let them 
persevere, confiding in the promise of God, that every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and high hill be brought low, and they 
shall not be disappointed ; the walls shall be overthrown, and a way 
opened for the introduction and triumphs of the gospel. Mr. 
Medhurst’s volume, however, opens to us a far less unpromising 
state of things than we had ventured to anticipate. And in this 
respect, its publication may be regarded as opening a new era for 
China. No Christian, we think, can read it without being convinced 
that much more is possible than has ever yet been attempted. Mr. 
Medhurst returns from searching out the land, and he brings no 
faithless, discouraging report. To us he seems to possess much of 
the spirit of Joshua and Caleb. He points out, indeed, the vastness 
of the work, and the greatness of the obstacles and difficulties ; but 
he views them as any thing but insuperable, and calls upon Chris- 
tians, in effect, “to go up at once and possess the land.” 

By the extracts which we intend to give, we shall da more than 
direct attention to Mr. Medhurst’s book ; we believe we only do him 
justice in saying that we shall do that which will give him far greater 
pleasure; we shall direct attention to China itself, and thus second 
his endeavors to promote its evangelization. 

On the antiquity supposed to be elaimed by the Chinese annals, 
Mr. Medhurst thus writes :— 
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“Commencing with the early history of China, we may be allowed to 
correct an error into which many have fallen, relative to the assumption of an 
extravagant chronology by the Chinese. It has been generally supposed that 
the Chinese nation maintain an antiquity of myriads of years, and that their 
historical records, stretching far back into the vista of more than a thousand 
ages, are at such variance with the comparatively recent account of Moses, 
as to oblige us either to question the one or the other. This was, at one time, 
gladly caught at by the skeptics of Europe; and they thought they had dis- 
covered, in the high antiquity of the Chinese, combined with the Hindoo and 
Egyptian races, an argument which threw discredit on the chronology of the 
Bible, and weakened the evidence of its divine authority. The fact, however, 
is, that the Chinese, like most other heathen nations, have a mythological, as 
well as a chronological period ; the one considered by themselves as fabulous, 
and the other as authentic ; the one connected with the history of their gods, 
and the other with that of their men. In the former they speak of their 
celestial emperor, who reigned forty-five thousand years; their terrestrial 
emperor, who reigned eighteen thousand years; followed by their human 
emperor, who reigned as long; without condescending to enlighten us as to 
the names, characters, events, or circumstances of these wonderful individuals; 
nay, without so much as telling us whether their dominions were established 
in heaven or earth, or whether they referred exclusively to China, or included 
other nations. In short, the vague account they furnish us of these fancied 
emperors shows that they were merely the figment of the imagination, intro- 
duced to supply a deficiency, and to amuse the credulous. Indeed, so little 
credit is attached to this fabulous period by the Chinese themselves, that one 
of their most respectable historians, Choo-foo-tze, does not venture to allude to 
it, but, passing by these extravagant assumptions, commences his relation at a 
much later period, when events and circumstances of a connected character 
stamp the records of the age with greater marks of credibility.” (Page 3.) 


Mr. Medhurst then proceeds to quote from another Chinese his- 
torian, named Fung-chow, who speaks of these tales as being 
“contrary to sense and reason,” (page 4,) and concludes by 
saying,— 

‘Thus Chinese authors of the greatest reputation agree in considering the 
first part of Chinese history as entirely fabulous. While, however, we fully 
coincide with them in this opinion, we cannot help, on a review of their brief 
allusion to this period, (the first,) suggesting the idea, that the whole is 
probably based on some indistinct recollections of the theory of the crea- 


tion.” (Page 5.) 
So likewise of the second period :— 


“While, therefore, we might be unwilling to give full credit to what 
Chinese writers say of the events of this period, it is not improbable that much 
of it is drawn by tradition from the correct account of the antediluvian age 
handed down by Noah to his posterity. The coincidence of ten generations 
having passed away, the institution of marriages, the invention of music, the 
rebellion of a portion of the race, and the confused mixture of the divine and 
human families, closed by the occurrence of the flood in the time of Yaou, 
might lead us to conclude, that in their allusions to this period, the Chinese are 
merely giving their version of the events that occurred from Adam to 


Noah.” (Page 6.) 

Of their genuine antiquity, and the importance to be attached to 
it, Mr. Medhurst thus writes :— 

“If then we consider Yu to be the first real character in Chinese history, 
and place the beginning of his reign-at B. C. 2204, or one hundred and four 


years after the flood, about the age of Peleg, when the earth was divided, we 
shall find that it just gives time for such an increase of the human family as 
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would admit of emigration, and yet allow for China being in such a state of 
marsh as to require draining for the sake of culture, which service was 
ascribed to the labors of Yu. ‘Thus the empire of China, even when de- 
prived of its fabulous and traditionary periods, is still very ancient. The 
Chinese must have branched off from the great human family immediately 
after the dispersion, and, traveling to the farther east, settled down on the 
borders of the Yellow river, coeval with the establishment of the Babylonian 
and Egyptian monarchies. The mention made in their early history of the 
draining of the land, as one of the first acts of the primitive rulers of China, 
and the allusion to the discovery of wine about the same period, show that 
their first kings must have synchronized with the immediate descendants of 
Noah; and the recorded tact that a seven years’ famine took place in China 
nearly coeval with that of Egypt, proves that their chronicles are entitled to 
some degree of credit. Thus, ere Rome was founded, or Troy was taken, 
before Thebes or Nineveh were erected into kingdoms, China was a settled 
state, under a regular form of government; with customs and institutions 
similar in many respects to those which it possesses now. 

“From that time to this, revolutions and wars have frequently occurred. 
The country has been exposed to foreign invasion, and torn by intestine com- 
motion; dynasties have changed, and the people are even now subject to a 
Tartar yoke; yet China is China still. Her language and her customs remain 
unaltered ; and the genius and spirit of the people are the same they were in 
the patriarchal age. No nation has undergone less change, or been less 
affected from without ; and they seem to have grown up as distinct from the 
rest of mankind, as if they had been the inhabitants of another planet, 
retaining al] their peculiarities just as if their exclusive wall had sur- 
rounded their whole empire, and debarred all others from intercourse with 
them. Those who are accustomed to attach veneration to antiquity, will 
probably regard the Chinese with some degree of interest on account of their 
patriarchal character; and those who love to survey human society in every 
possible stage, will be gratified with the contemplation of it, as it existed not 
only centuries, but even millenniums ago. The modern kingdoms of Europe 
are but of yesterday, compared with the Chinese; and though western nations 
have grown rapidly since their origin, yet they cannot look back to any very 
distant period, when their ancestors laid the foundation of their present great- 
ness, and established systems which still exist and characterize their popula- 
tions. The Chinese, on the contrary, have derived their veneration for 
parents, and their subjection to rulers, with the arrangements of domestic life, 
from the first founders of their monarchy, and embody in their present conduct 
principles which were laid down four thousand years ago.” (Page 8.) 


The second and third chapters of the volume are occupied with 
the question of the population of China. Mr. Medhurst examines 
it, first, argumentatively, and then quotes various documents and 
calculations. The result is thus stated by himself :— 


“Tt will easily be seen from what has been before stated, that the author 
inclines to receive the highest estimate that has been given of the Chinese 
population, and to rate it at 361,221,900 ; and thus, after the fullest considera- 
tion of all that has been said on either side of the subject, after the most 
patient investigation of native documents, and after extensive inquiries and 
observations among the people for more than twenty years, he cannot resist 
the conviction which forces itself upon him, that the population of China 
Proper is as above stated; besides upward of a million more for the inhak- 
itants of Formosa, and the various tribes of Chinese Tartary, under the sway 
of the emperor of China.” (Page 66.) 


In connection with these population inquiries, Mr. Medhurst 
notices the practice of infanticide :—- 


‘In addition to the above-mentioned considerations, the prevalence of infan- 
ot. X.—Jan., 1839. 13 
* 
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ticide in China has been adduced by some as a proof of that empire’s extreme 
populousness. While, however, we would by no means argue, that this 
abominable practice is kept up in order to keep down the population, or that 
it has any considerable influence in diminishing the numbers of the people, 
we may still contend that infanticide in China is more the result of poverty 
than prejudice, and has to do with economical rather than religious considera- 
tions. In the first place it is to be observed, that infanticide in China is wholly 
confined to the female sex; boys, it is imagined, can provide sufficiently well 
for themselves; are likely to repay, by their labor, the care and expense 
bestowed upon them; and contribute to the building up of the family name 
and fortunes; in all of which matters girls are of very little value. Hence 
the birth of a son is hailed in every Chinese family with delight; while the 
house is only filled with mourning on the appearance of a wretched daughter. 
A son is valued and cherished, while a daughter is despised and neglected. 
This feeling, carried to excess, leads many, in extreme poverty, to perpetrate 
infanticide in the one case, and to practice forbearance in the other. Again, 
the abominable custom alluded to is not taught or enjoined by any religious 
system prevalent in China,—either Confucianism, Taou-ism, or Buddhism ; 
it is not done to propitiate the gods, as was the case, formerly, among the 
cruel worshipers of Moloch; nor do the nations expect to reap any spiritual 
advantage by giving ‘the fruit of their body for the sin of their soul ;’ but the 
Chinese perpetrate this infernal custom merely from parsimonious motives, 
and just to save themselves the care and trouble of bringing up a useless and 
troublesome being, who is likely to cost more than ever she will fetch on being 
sold out in marriage. It prevails, therefore, in proportion to the general indi~ 
gence of the people, and affords by its prevalence a criterion by which to 
judge of the density of the population, and the poverty of the inhabitants. 
Hence we find that it obtains more in the southern provinces, where the num- 
bers of human beings exceed the powers of the soil to produce sufficient 
sustenance ; or, in a crowded capital, where the myriads of citizens find hardly 
room to live or to breathe. In the southern parts of the empire, the natives 
themselves, who might be supposed anxious to conceal the fact, bear ample 
testimony to its existence, and that in a proportion which it is fearful to con- 
template; while the lightness with which they treat the murder of female 
infants shows that it must have prevailed in no ordinary degree, in order so 
far to blunt their sensibilities on the subject, as to lead them to contemplate 
the drowning of a daughter as far more excusable than the treading of printed 
paper under foot. The extent of infanticide in the capital has been calculated, 
by the number of infants thrown out every night, and gathered by the police 
in the morning to be buried in one common hole without the city. One 
writer informs us, that ten or a dozen infants are picked up every morning in 
Peking alone : hence the murders in that city must amount to many thousands 
annually. ‘The fact that foundling hospitals are more easily filled in China 
than elsewhere, is corroborative of the little regard in which female infants 
are held. The more tender-hearted parents, rather than lay violent hands 
upon them, prefer giving them away; or, if they can find no one to receive 
the charge, depositing them in some temple or monastery, where there is at 
least a chance of their being noticed and preserved. The Buddhists in China 
avail themselves of this circumstance to fill their nunneries; while the 
Catholics in that country increase the number of their adherents by rescuing 
the outcast daughters of the inhabitants, and bringing them up for wives to 
the native converts. Others, actuated by base motives, pick up the abandoned 
children, and rear them for the purpose of sordid gain; which they accom- 
plish by selling them for domestic slaves, training them up for wanton 
gratifications, or condemning them to beg through the streets, after having 
eruelly put out their eyes to make them objects of charity.” (Page 46.) 


The practice serves to indicate not only the amount of the popu- 
lation, but its moral condition. In reference to this Mr. Medhurst 
has some very impressive observations :—— 


@ 
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“If the population of China really amount to such overwhelming numbers, 
then what a distressing spectacle presents itself to the eye of the Christian 
philanthropist! Three hundred and sixty millions of human beings huddled 
together in one country, under the sway of one despotic monarch, influenced 
by the same delusive philosophy, and bowing down to the same absurd super- 
stition! One-third of the human race, and one-half of the heathen world, 
held by one tie, and bound by one spell: a million of whom are every month 
dropping into eternity, untaught, unsanctified, and, as far as we know, unsaved ! 
How distressing to think that this nation has been for ages in its present 
demoralized and degraded condition, with no light beaming on the people but 
that derived from Atheism and Polytheism, with now and then an obscure ray 
from a questionable form of Christianity! Tio see the demon of darkness 
reigning in one soul is painful; but to see him rampant over a whole nation, 
and that nation constituting one-third of the human race, is beyond measure 
distressing, and might well induce one to exclaim, ‘O that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of this people!’ There are, doubtless, among 
such a vast concourse of human beings, numbers who, according to the light 
they have, lead tolerably decent lives as it regards moral and social duties ; 
but they must all be destitute of right views of divine and eternal things: and 
where these fundamental truths are misapprehended, there can be little hope 
of the claims of human relations being properly sustained ; 12 fact, experience 
forces upon those who have had the most frequent and intimate intercourse 
with them, the unwelcome truth, that among them, in a remarkable degree, 
‘there is none righteous, no, not one; there is none that understandeth, there 
ts none that seeketh after God.’ The population of China, in its present con- 
dition, not only distresses, it appals the mind. A more affecting consideration 
still is, that the ranks of heuthenism ore increasing at a thousand-fold 
greater ralio than we can expect by such a system of proselyting to thin 
them. For even allowing an increase of only one per cent. per annum, on 
the whole population, we shall find that they are thus adding three millions 
and a half yearly to their number; so that, according to our most sanguine 
calculations, the heathen would multiply faster than they could be brought 
over to Christianity.” (Pages 71-75.) 


Mr. Medhurst, however, is not discouraged. He looks at the 
power of the gospel, preached in faith, and accompanied by the 
blessing of God; at the diffusive, leavening nature of Christianity ; 
and even at the circumstances of China itself :— 


“There is something in the very abundance of the population which con- 
stitutes a ground of encouragement ; for the inhabitants of that empire, though 
numerous, and spread over eighteen provinces, must be considered as a great 
whole; and what bears on the political, intellectual, moral, and religious 
condition of the people, bears upon them as a whole. Thus China, though 
vast, is under one despotic form of government; and if measures could be 
adopted that would influence the ruler of so vast an empire, the whole mass 
of his subjects would, in a great measure, be affected thereby. It is not a 
fanatical suggestion, that the prayers of pious Christians on behalf of the 
‘Son of heaven,’ would be heard in the court of heaven, particularly if all 
the available means be employed to inform, enlighten, and affect his mind. It 
is not impossible that a remonstrance drawn up by Chiristian missionaries may 
reach the ‘dragon throne,’ or that a devoted and zealous preacher of the 
gospel should get introduced to court, and plead the cause of Christianity in 
the imperial ear; and though the expression of his will might at first prove 
unfavorable, yet the repetition of such events might in time prove successful, 
and induce the government to grant free toleration to the profession of real 
godliness through the length and breadth of the land.” (Page 77.) 


The fifth chapter is devoted to the civilization of the Chinese. 
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They have lost the primitive religion, but, as they have continued 
to live in society, and under government, they have not sunk to the 
same degradations of barbarism in which the savage islanders of 
the South Sea, for instance, have been found to exist. 


“The civilization of the Chinese will be seen in their complaisance toward 
each other. In no unchristian country do we find such attention paid to 
ceremony, and so many compliments passing to and fro, as among the Chinese. 
In associating with friends, and in entertaining strangers, their politeness is 
remarkable. ‘The poorest and commonest individual will scarcely allow a 
passenger to cross the door, without asking him in; should the stranger com- 
ply, the pipe is instantly filled and presented to his lips, or the tea poured out 
for his refreshment, and the master of the house does not presume to sit down 
until the stranger is first seated.” (Page 99.) 


“The ceremonies observed on the invitation and entertainment of guests 
are still more striking; complimentary cards are presented, and polite answers 
returned, all vying with each other in the display of humility and condescen- 
sion. On the arrival of the guest considerable difficulty is found in arranging 
who shall make the lowest bow, or first enter the door, or take the highest 
seat, or assume the precedence at table; though the host generally contrives 
to place his guest in the most elevated position. When conversation com- 
mences, the mutual assent to every proposition, the scrupulous avoiding of 
all contradiction, and the entire absence of every offensive expression, or 
melancholy allusion, show what a sense these people entertain of politeness. 
Their civility may indeed verge toward adulation, and their compliments 
assume the air of flattery; but when we see a whole nation thus externally 
soft, affable, and yielding, we must acknowledge that they have made some 
advances in the art of good breeding.” (Page 101.) 


The Christian philosopher will see in this the evidence and proof 
of a real national imbecility. The forms of social kindness are 
still retained from a very remote antiquity, but this is almost all. 
Nature is cramped for want of that which can alone elicit, expand, 
and sanctify its emotions; and in its place, a sort of well-behaved 
childishness (far removed from the warm-heartedness of Christian 
childhood) is established throughout the empire. 


“But,” continues Mr. Medhurst, ‘“ the civilization of the Chinese appears 
in a more substantial form in the discoveries they have made, and the arts and 
sciences which they have cultivated.” (Page 101.) 


He refers particularly to their knowledge of the magnetic needle ; 
(with which they appear to have been acquainted from a very remote 
antiquity ;) to the invention of printing, which was known to them up- 
ward of nine hundred years ago; and to the composition of gunpow- 
der. Inregard to the sciences, however, the Chinese cannot be said 
to rank high. To astronomy they have paid some attention, but all 
progress here is checked by their addiction to the most superstitious 
astrology. They have attended to botany, but their arrangements 
are any thing rather than scientific. In medicine, likewise, they are 
exceedingly deficient. Very little can be said of their progress in the 
fine arts. In painting, they know how to delineate, and how to 
color; but the science of perspective, and of light and shade, they 
seem not at all to understand. They excel in engraving, and have 
long been noted for their manufacture of porcelain. But there 
seems to be nothing of improvableness among them. All is as it 
always has been. Their government is despotic and patriarchal, 
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and the discipline of society prevents them from deteriorating into 
a savage state; yet the vital principle of expansion and improve- 
ment has been wanting, and therefore there has been no growth.— 
Their ideas, Mr. Medhurst has justly observed, are as stereotyped 
as their books. They have bound and crippled their minds as well 
as their feet. 

The sixth chapter treats on the government and laws of China, 
and the seventh on its literature. Both are extremely interesting ; 
but, as being already, perhaps, condensed as far as possible, they 
scarcely admit of either abridgment or extract. They appear to us 
well calculated to afford the general reader a sufficiently clear and 
comprehensive notion of the subjects to which they refer. We must 
content ourselves, however, with thus directing attention to them. 

The eighth chapter is devoted to the subject on which our readers, 
we incline to think, will be most disposed to make inquiries ; that is 
to say, to the religion, or rather religions, of China. 


“The religions of China are three, namely, the systems of Confucius, 
Laou-tsze, and Buddha. Of these, the first is the most honored, both by the 
government and the learned: the works of Confucius constitute the class- 
books of the schools, and the ground-work of the public examinations ; hence, 
all who make any pretensions to literature pride themselves in being considered 
the followers of that philosopher. The religion of Lavu-tzse is equally 
ancient with the favored sect, and has a great’ hold upon the minds of the 
people. It has now and then been honored with imperial patronage; and 
during these golden opportunities has exerted a wider influence over the popu- 
lation; but during the present dynasty, it has been left mainly to its own 
resources. The religion of Buddha was introduced from India into China 
about the beginning of the Christian era; its priests and its temples are now 
spread over the whole Jand; and the majority of the common people are 
decidedly in favor of this latter system. But as both the Taouists and 
Buddhists consent to accord the precedence to Confucius, and aim to combine 
the moral code of that philosopher with their own superstitious dogmas, they 
are commonly tolerated by the ruling sect. Now and then the Confucians 
exclaim against the celibacy of the Buddhist priests, and indulge themselves 
in a few jeering observations on the demonolatry of Taou; but, generally 
speaking, the skeptics do not trouble themselves about the superstitious ; and 
systems directly opposed, being both in the extreme of error, consent to let 
each other pretty much alone.” (Page 182.) 


Confucius was born B. C. 549, and died B. C. 477. After giving 
a brief sketch of his life, Mr. Medhurst proceeds to describe his 
religion :— 

“Thus it appears that Confucius, during the greatest part of his life, was 
engaged in political affairs; and only in his declining years devoted himself to 
the establishment of a school of philosophy; his system will therefore be more 
likely to refer to politics than religion, and the pursuit of temporal, rather than 
eternal good. In fact, it is a misnomer to call his system a religion, as it has 
little or nothing to do with theology, and is merely a scheme of ethics and 

olitics, from which things spiritual and divine are uniformly excluded. 

n treating of the government of a country, Confucius compares it to the 
management of a family, and grounds the whole on the due control of one’s 
self, and the right management of the heart. He expressly lays down the 
golden rule, of doing to others as we would they should do unto us, and lays 
the foundation of moral conduct in the principle of excusing and feeling for 
others as we would for ourselves. The five cardinal virtues, according to his 
school, are benevolence, righteousness, politeness, wisdom, and truth; and the 
duties of the human relations, those which should subsist between parents and 
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children, elder and younger brethren, princes and ministers, husbands and 
wives, friends and companions. Of all these, filial piety stands first and 
foremost ; reverence to parents is required, not only in youth, when children 
are dependant on, and necessarily subject to, their natural protectors; but even 
to the latest period, parents are to be treated with honor, and after death to 
be raised to the rank of gods. Without filial piety, they say, it is useless to 
expect fidelity to one’s prince, affection to one’s brethren, kindness to one’s 
domestics, or sincerity among friends. Filial piety is the foundation of benev- 
olence, rectitude, propriety, wisdom, and truth. This feeling, if conceived in 
the heart, and embodied in the life, will lead to the performance of every duty, 
the subjugation of every passion, and the entire renovation of the whole man. 
It is not to be confined to time and place, but it is to be maintained, whether 
the objects of our respect be present or absent, alive or dead; and thousands 
of years after their departure, ancestors are still to be exalted in the liveliest 
apprehensions and undiminished affections of their descendants.” (Page 185.) 


To what immediately follows, the reader should pay particular 
attention. It shows the Confucian philosophy to be essentially 
atheistic, and lessens the surprise that might otherwise be felt, that 
it should agree so well with Buddhism :-—— 


“Tt is strange, however, that while Confucius recommends such an exces- 
sive veneration for parents, he should have overlooked the reverence due to 
the Father of our spirits; and while he traced up the series from parents to 
ancestors, requiring the highest degree of honor to be paid to our first pro- 
genitors, that he should not have considered Him from whom all beings spring, 
and who is entitled to our first and chief regard. But it is a lamentable proof 
of the depravity of the human heart, that so acute, intelligent, vigorous, and 
independent a mind should not have traced the generations of men up to the 
great Former of all, and thus left his followers in the dark as to the being, 
attributes, and perfections of the one living and true God. There are, in the 
works of this philosopher, some allusions to heaven, as the presiding power 
of nature ; and to fate, as the determiner of all things; but he does not appear 
to attribute originality to one, or rationality to the other; and thus his system 
remains destitute of the main truth, which lies at the basis of all truth, namely, 
‘the being of a self-existent, eternal, all-wise God.’ On one occasion, Con- 
fucius exclaimed, ‘ Unless it be heaven’s design that my cause should fail, 
what can the people of Kwang do to me?’ Again, when one asked him 
whether it were best tu worship this or that deity, he said, ‘ You are mistaken; 
he that offends against heaven has no one to whom he can pray.’ Another 
passage runs thus: ‘Imperial heaven has no kindred to serve, and will only 
assist virtue.’ The glorious heavens are said to be ‘bright, accompanying us 
wherever we go.” ‘ When heaven sent down the inferior people, it constituted 
princes and instructors, directing them to assist the Supreme Ruler in mani- 
festing kindness through all regions.’ ‘ Life and death are decreed by fate ; 
riches and poverty rest with heaven.’ There are, besides these occasional 
allusions to heaven, various references to a Supreme Ruler, which would seem 
to imply that in the infancy of their empire, ere they were spoiled by philoso- 
phy and vain conceit, they had derived by tradition from the patriarchal age, 
some notion of a universal Sovereign, who exercises unlimited control, and to 
whom all honor is due. The Book of Odes, part of which was written B. 
C. 1120, speaks of the Imperial Supreme as ‘ majestic in his descending, sur- 
veying the inhabitants of the world, and promoting their tranquillity,’ who is 
to be worshiped and served with abstinence and lustrations, while he takes 
cognizance of the affairs of men, and rewards or punishes them according to 
their deeds. 

“‘ Chinese philosophers have also spoken much of a ‘ principle of order,’ by 
which the universe is regulated, and which is accounted by them the soul 
of the world. The heavens and earth, together with all animate and 
jnanimate things, are, according to them, but one principle, which is as uni- 
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versally diffused through nature as water through the ocean. To this principle 
they attribute the power of retribution, and say of the wicked, that ‘though 
they may escape the meshes of terrestrial law, the celestial principle will 
not endure them.’ 

“From these expressions about ‘heaven,’ the ‘Supreme Ruler,’ and the 
‘principle of order,’ we might infer that the Chinese had some knowledge of 
the Ruler of the universe, and honored him as such, were we not baffled by 
the very incoherent manner in which they express themselves, and shocked at 
the propensity to materialism which they constantly exhibit. 

‘“* When describing the origin of the world, they talk in the following strain : 
‘Before heaven and earth were divided, there existed one universal chaos; 
when the two energies of nature were gradually distinguished, the yin and 
yang, or the male and female principles, were established: then the purer influ- 
ences ascended and became the expansive heavens; while the grosser particles 
descended, and became the subjacent earth. From the combination of these 
two all things were produced; and thus heaven is the father, and earth the 
mother, of nature.” (Page 188.) 


“ But it may be asked, ‘Have the Confucians no idea of a spirit, and do 
they not pay divine honors to invisible beings?’ To this we may reply, that 
the learned in China talk largely of spirits and demons, but assign them a very 
inferior place in the scale of existence. Instead of teaching that the Great 
Spirit was the Former of all things, they hold that spirits are far inferior to 
the visible and material heavens, and even rank below ancient sages, and 
modern rulers. Confucius confessed he did not know much about them, 
and therefore preferred speaking on other subjects. His universal maxim 
was, ‘ Respect the gods, but keep them at a distance ;’ that is, ‘ Show them all 
due honor, but have as little to do with them as possible.’ 


“With regard to a future state of being, the Chinese are as much in the 
dark as in what relates to the Deity. They speak of the intellectual principle 
as distinct from the animal soul, but do not say any thing definitely about its 
existence after death. In fact, the Confucians do not connect the idea of 
retribution with the soul, or the invisible world, at all. They imagine that 
all the rewards of virtue and vice are confined to the present state ; and, if 
not dealt out during the lifetime of the individual, will be visited on his 
children and grandchildren to the latest generation. 


“Thus, then, we find the far-famed school of Confucius deficient in two 
important points, the existence of a God, and the interests of the world to 
come; teaching a lifeless, cold-hearted, uninfluential system, which is power- 
less in the present, and hopeless for the future, world.” (Page 195.) 


If Confucianism be thus essentially and fatally defective, Taou- 
ism, though different in many respects, is better in none. We 
subjoin a few notices of it:— 


““The next of the three sects into which the Chinese are divided, is called 
‘Taou.’ This word means, originally, ‘a way or path, a principle, and the 
principle from which heaven, earth, man, and nature emanate.’ Le is the 
latent principle, and T'aou is the principle in action. It also means, ‘a word, 
to speak, and to say ;’ and is very like the Logos of the Greeks. The founder 
of this sect was Laou-tan, commonly called Laou-tsze, who was cotemporary 


with Confucius; but the Taou, or Reason itself, they say, is uncreated and 
underived.” (Page 197.) 


“The votaries of this sect talk a great deal about virtue, and profess to 
promote it by abstraction from the world, and the repression of desire : this 
latter they imagine is to be effected by eating their spirits, or stifling their 
breath, for a length of time. They say that all depends on the subjection of 
the heart, and therefore mortify every feeling in order to attain perfect virtue, 
which is insensibility. Hence some of them wander away to the tops of 
mountains to cultivate reason, and renounce all intercourse with men, that 
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their studies may not be interrupted. They affect to despise wealth, fame, 
and posterity ; urging that at death all these distinctions and advantages ter- 
minate, and the labor bestowed upon them is thrown away.” (Page 199.) 

“The followers of Taou, like the Athenians of old, are in all things too 
superstitious. While the Confucians have scarcely determined whether spirits 
exist or not, the advocates of eternal reason profess to have constant inter- 
course with, and control over, the demons of the invisible world. Chang 
Teen-sze, the principal of the Taou sect in China, who like the lama of Thibet 
is supposed to be immortal, (or rather, whose place is supplied by a successor 
as soon as the old one dies,) assumes an authority over Hades. He appoints 
and removes the deities of various districts, just as the emperor does his 
officers ; and no titulary divinity can be worshiped, or is supposed capable 
of protecting his votaries, until the warrant goes forth under the hand and seal 
of this demon ruler, authorizing him to exercise his functions in a given 
region.” (Page 201.) 

“The Taou sect worship a variety of idols, some of which are imaginary 
incarnations of eternal reason; and others, rulers of the invisible world, or 
presiding divinities of various districts.” (Page 204.) 


The third religion of China is Buddhism. Buddha himself is said 
to have been born B. C. 1027, and to have died—or rather, to have 
become absorbed into nothing, annihilated—B. C. 948. The religion 
of Buddha was first introduced into China A. D. 66; and now the 
empire is full of Buddhist temples, and the priests of this sect 
actually swarm. One of the most favorite doctrines of the sect 
is, that all things originated in nothing, and that to nothing all things 
will again return. Their prayers seem to be little more than the 
continued iteration of certain cabalistical, meaningless sounds, and 
are impressive but most melancholy specimens of the “ vain repeti- 
tions,” and “ much speaking,”—the battologizing and polylogizing,— 
which our Lord so emphatically condemns. — - 

As in India, so in China, Buddhism seems to be, in the priests 
themselves, a system of philosophical atheism, and of indolent sen- 
suality; and to comprise, in the intercourse of the priests and 
people, a mass of childish and degrading imposture. 

Here, then, are three hundred and sixty millions of human 
beings, united in one political and social system, speaking, or at all 
events writing, the same language, and dwelling under the same 
head; the vast crowd replaced three times every century, and the 
whole swelling the amount of the living inhabitants of the invisible 
world; and one description applying to them all,—“ Havine No 
HOPE, AND WITHOUT GoD IN THE woRLD!” Let the advocates of 
natural religion, as they term it, look to China. For our own part, 
we scruple not to say, that we rose from the perusal of Mr. 
Medhurst’s volume, feeling as though impressed anew, and more 
forcibly than ever, with the truth of the New Testament description 
of the natural condition of man, the value of the New Testament 

rovision for his deliverance, and the necessity of the promulgation 
of the New Testament message in simplicity and power. Mr. 
Medhurst devotes a chapter to the consideration of the Catholic 
missions in China. ‘To some of the missionaries there he awards 
the praise of genuine, though far from enlightened, Christian zeal ; 
but his account, evidently not overcharged, proves, that, as a whole, 
popery is everywhere and always the same. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that there are, (according to a table which is 
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given at p. 245) upward of 200,000 Chinese Christians, scattered up 
ard down the empire, in communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Christianity, therefore, is not excluded from China; and 
the imperial edicts, according to Mr. Medhurst, have been, in point 
of fact, rather directed against European, than against Christian, 
influence. 

Mr. Medhurst’s account of the operations of the London Mission- 
ary Society at Canton, and in the Indian Archipelago, is both 
interesting and encouraging. So likewise is the description of his 
own voyage along the coast of China, and of various interviews 
with the natives, among whom he distributed a considerable num- 
ber of copies of the word of life, as well as of religious tracts.— 
We have extracted, however, more largely than we at first intended, 
and can now dq no more than repeat our general recommendation 
of the volume, thanking Mr. Medhurst for the information which he 
has communicated in it, and expressing our earnest hope that its 
publication may be the precursor of a happier day than China has 
ever yet witnessed,—a day when the systems of Confucius, Taou, 
and Buddha shall disappear, and even to the long-incarcerated 
millions of China, Christ be all in all. 








REVIEW OF THE DEFENSE OF THE EXISTENCE OF SATAN AND 
HIS ANGELS. 


[We have not deemed it in accordance with the design of this 
periodical, to carry on controversies between brethren who may 
chance to differ in matters of barely private opinion. It is not to 
be expected that any writer will so express his views as perfectly 
to satisfy all; and to open our pages to discussions pro and con, in 
all cases where such differences of opinion may occur, would be to 
devote the work to a purpose for which it was evidently never in- 
tended. But as the theory of the “ Existence and Fall of Satan and 
his Angels” was novel, and somewhat peculiar, we admitted the 
“Calm Review,” and then again the “ Defense,” giving our corres- 
pondents each.a chance to express his views on the subject. For 
the same reason we now admit the “ Review of the Defense.” Here 
we think the discussion should close, as both parties have probably 
said all they wish to say in support of their theories severally. ] 


1. THERE is a sense in which discussion and controversy are not 
only essentially different in their natures, but evidently should be 
equally so in their objects and results. The former implies the agi- 
tation of a question with a view of eliciting truth; the latter involves 
the idea of opposition, contradiction, debate, dispute, including an 
attempt by argument to disprove and confute. The object of dis- 
cussion is truth; which, for important reasons, should always be 
equally the object of controversy, especially on moral and religious 
subjects. But in practice how often is this object completely lost 
sight of on both sides, and in its place mere conquest is substituted. 

Vout. X.—Jan., 1839. 14 
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In a majority of instances, probably, where the grand object is not 
kept conscientiously in view, and steadily pursued according to the 
rules of candor and logical argumentation, the result of both dis- 
cussion and controversy is more likely to prove unfriendly, not only 
to the cordiality of good feeling between the parties at issue, and the 
interests of Christianity generally, but also to the cause of truth it- 
self, than promotive of either. This, however, cannot be regarded 
as a necessary result. For, should the scales of truth be still held 
in doubtful equiponderance, the question remains unsettled, and the 
advocates on both sides maintain their respective views and opinions 
with unyielding firmness. Why, it may be demanded, may not all 
this be done without the sacrifice of kindly feeling on either side, or 
injury to the cause of truth and our common Christianity? It is 
firmly believed it may, provided the subjects themselves are proper, 
and they are discussed in a right spirit, and the discussion is not con- 
tinued too long nor carried too far. But, in handling all contro- 
vertible questions, these are vastly important considerations. 

2. These remarks are made by way of introduction to a few 
thoughts which are subjoined on an article in No. 4, Vol. ix, of the 
Methodist Quarterly, entitled a “ Defense of the Existence and Fall 
of Satan and his Angels.” And the writer would here observe, once 
for all, that, whatever may be the apparent spirit of the following 
strictures, he is not conscious of being actuated by any sentiments 
other than those of the warmest Christian regard, and the highest 
esteem for the reverend brother, who, as far as he knows, has the 
undisputed honor of having originated the theory, of which the 
article under consideration is a‘ defense.” Our business is not 
with him, but with his theory, and the arguments by which he at- 
tempts to sustain it; and as far as we are able to judge of our own 
motives and principles of action, in throwing ourselves thus before 
the reader, on a subject where we must reason almost from a single 
datum, they are a desire for the defense and support of that system 
of revealed truth which to every genuine disciple of Christ is dearer 
than life. If we thought any other result would follow what we 
have written, or may write, against the distinctive features of the 
new system maintained in the “twelve propositions,” we should 
most sincerely wish the stroke of oblivion were drawn on every 
line. With these remarks let us hasten.to a review of the “ Defense” 
in question. 

3. As we have no knowledge of the “editor of a religious jour- 
nal,” whose strictures are associated in the ‘“ Defense” with the 
Calm Review, nor of what he has written on the “ propositions,” 
this part of the “ Defense” is passed over without an observation, 
except with regard to the objection which was made to the length 
of the introduction of the original article containing the new theory ; 
which objection the respected author of the “‘ Defense” has echoed 
back on the Calm Review! But why is this done? Look at the 
names fe Is it proper and consistent, in meeting an objection made 

y one man, which is proved to be groundless, immediately to retort 
the same objection upon another! Besides, the proportion between 
the Jength of the introduction, and other parts of an article, essay, 
or any other written or spoken production, involves a rhetorical, 
rather than a theological question. Hence, how important soever 
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such proportion may be when viewed according to the rules of the 
former, we cannot see what bearing it can have on the orthodoxy 
of the latter. Moreover, the writer of the Calm Review regarded 
the first paragraph alone as being properly its introduction; with 
how much propriety he leaves others to determine. In the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs he enlarges on the nature and tendency of that 
sort of speculation which he considers to constitute the proper and 
only distinctive features of the new theory, as set forth in the “ pro- 
positions.” He then comes to a particular examination of these 
features of this new system, which he sums up in three particulars, 
and to which he directs his remarks throughout the rest of the 
article. 

4. It is not denied that the ‘“ Review esteems” the peculiar doc- 
trines of the “ propositions” as a “ speculative theory ;” nor that the 
writer is “ seriously concerned for those who deal in such matters.” 
And while he sees no reason, from any thing contained in the “ De- 
fense,” for changing his opinion, he earnestly hopes his apprehen- 
sions in the final result will be found to be groundless. But, leaving 
this question where it must be left, both with regard to the general 
principle involved in all religious speculation, and its ultimate influ- 
ence on individuals when applied to any given doctrine of the gospel, 
it would seem that the author of the “ Defense” has been at consi- 
derable pains to give us the derivation and definition of the term 
speculate. But we can hardly repress the inquiry, how it came to 
pass that he should differ from his author, Dr. Webster, whose defini- 
tion he quotes respecting its etymology ? This lexicographer derives 
the verb speculate from the Latin deponent verb speculor; the 
author of the “ Defense” makes it come from specio. He quotes 
the doctor’s definition in these words :—“ 1. To meditate, to contem- 
plate, to consider a subject, by turning it in the mind, and viewing 
it in all its different aspects and relations.” Now who will question 
that the respected author of the new system has done this? But, 
had he saved himself the trouble of defining the verb speculate, and 
given us Dr. Webster’s definition, No. 4, of the substantive specu- 
lation, we should have had the very sense in which that term is used 
in the Calm Review. Nor have we the least objection to his main- 
taining, that the term thus defined applies with equal propriety to 
the old theory, which goes on the supposition that heaven was the 
original habitation of the fallen angels, as it does to the new system, 
which makes their place of residence to have been some “ planetary 
world.” Because, we conceive, it must be admitted, that the proof 
in support of both is principally, if not entirely, inferential; the 
mere construction of certain texts of Scripture. But, let it be re- 
membered, that the Calm Review has not undertaken to sustain the 
old theory, nor, indeed, to disprove the new. The substance of 
what it does maintain is this: that, inasmuch as the simple Fact of 
the fall of some of the angels, their present character, employment, 
and ultimate destiny, is all that is clearly revealed, and all that it 
is important for us to know, we should be content to possess a 
knowledge of this alone; not making a vain attempt to determine 
what the circumstances were which attended its occurrence. These, 
we conceive, both as to time and place, are not made subjects of 
divine revelation; but must remain matters of mere hypothesis and 
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conjecture. Nor can we perceive what will be gained to the cause 
of our common Christianity, against the various forms and objec- 
tions of infidelity, by adopting the new theory over the old; if, in- 
deed, one or the other must be adopted. Will not the captious find 
objections against both? Does not the new theory involve mystery, 
allowing it to be true, as well as the old? We think it cannot be 
denied. For our own part, we subscribe to neither; nor can we, 
until we are convinced that the history of that event is made a 
matter of divine revelation. 

5. This view of the question appears entirely to have escaped the 
attention of the author of the “ Defense.” He seems to regard all 
who decline adopting his new theory, as having espoused the old. 
But if the subject of necessity involve this dilemma, we have not 
been able to discover it. Nor can we see why it is not both more 
becoming us as creatures limited in the compass and strength of our 
intellectual powers—dark and imperfect as we are in our under- 
standings—as well as more befitting our moral relations to the great 
Author of our being, who has said, “ the secret things belong to him- 
self,’—to leave all such questions where he, in the revelation 
which he has given us, has seen fit to leave them. 

6. But we hasten to consider the comment and application which 
the “ Defense” has given of John viii, 44. The design which the 
Calm Review proposed to accomplish by collating this text with 
2 Peter ii, 4, and Jude 6, was to show that the last, which consti- 
tutes the main pillar of the new system, when thus collated, speaks 
but a doubtful language in its favor. This design is met in the “ De- 
fense,” not by an examination of both Peter and John, but, making 
no reference to the former except in a quotation, by an attempt to 
show that the latter has no allusion to the defection of Satan from 
his original standing and character ; but that it refers exclusively to 
the fall of man. We are not prepared, however, to surrender this 
declaration of our Saviour to the author of the “ Defense,’’ without 
first giving our reasons for applying it as we have done, and exa- 
mining the arguments by which this reverend brother endeavors to 
sustain the interpretation given it in the “ Defense.” 

7. He commences his comment and criticism by holding the fol- 
lowing language: “If the Saviour in this verse speaks of Satan’s 
downfall, why may we not understand him to teach that he was cast 
out of heaven for committing murder, as well as that he was punished 
for not abiding in the truth? To give the verse this interpretation, 
then, and if the allusion is to his own fall, it is as rational as any 
other.” He then comes to the conclusion contained in the next 
sentence, which was evidently uttered for no other reason than to 
show the absurdity, if not the contradiction, also involved, where 
this text receives the interpretation given it in the Calm Review. 
The sentence shall speak for itself: “Satan first was guilty of mur- 
der, and then of leaving the truth, and for this he had to leave his 
own habitation!” But does this follow from the application of this 
text to Satan’s own downfall? It is doubtful. Is it not possible 
that the seeming incongruity arising from the application of this text 
to the original defection of Satan—not, however, in the manner this 
is done in the “ Defense’”—may have arisen rather in the imagina- 
tion of the writer than of necessity from the mere application itself? 
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We sometimes seem to see difficulties where in reality none exist. 
Is it true, that we must always regard the order of events with re- 
spect to time, of necessity, precisely the same with that which has 
been adopted in the bare statement of such transaction? We con. 
ceive not in every instance. Is it not perfectly in keeping with the 
strictest rules of sober criticism, the candid and correct interpreta. 
tion of Scripture, to change the collocation of the members of a 
period, in order to render the sense more clear and obvious? Let 
this be done with the text in question. Then the reason why Satan 
“abode not in the truth” is brought first under consideration ; next 
the act which is here predicated of him—his not abiding in the truth ; 
lastly, his character, which he has uniformly sustained since that 
event. We cannot see what violence is done the text by this ar- 
rangement, whether it is applied to the fall of man, as is done in the 
‘“ Defense,” or, with the Calm Review, to Satan’s own transgression. 
The question, as to which event it must be applied, still remains to 
be settled. 

8. The “ Defense” seems to regard the literal meaning of the 
original word avOpéroxréve, as the key to the passage. That this word, 
which is derived from avépe70c, man, and xteivo, to stretch, to kill, 
literally means, according to Henry, “homocida, a man-slayer,” there 
can be no question. But is it true that the appellative, murderer, 
can consistently be applied to none but an actual “ man-killer ?” 
May not a man as really possess the character and disposition of 
a murderer, though he has never literally committed the act, as one 
who has? Fortunately, on this question we shall not appeal in 
vain “to the law and to the testimony :’—“ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer,” 1 John iii, 15; see also Matt. v, 22 and 
28. What, then, we inquire, are the criteria of moral character in 
man? Are not the motives, and principles of action, from which 
his conduct springs? May we not say with the Rev. Mr. Jay, that 
““man judges of motives by actions; God judges of actions by mo- 
tives.” These motives or principles of action—for we use the terms 
synonymously—must determine his moral character; or, on the 
contrary, the moral quality of his character depends entirely on 
his actions or manners, and not on his motives or principles. This, 
it is presumed, no man, possessing a sound cultivated mind, will 
undertake to maintain. Now, let the same principle be applied to 
Satan, and we at once see that he might, with the utmost propriety, 
be denominated a murderer before he instigated our original ances- 
tors to that act which brought into the world both moral and phy- 
sical death ; and this from the mere malignity of his nature. 

9. The correctness of this view of the subject also depends upon 
the ground on which another question is settled—a question of vital 
importance in determining the correct application of the text in 
question. Indeed, for any thing we can see to the contrary, as this 
question is decided, the main question must be. ‘The question is 
this: Where are we to date the “beginning,” from which era or 
juncture our Saviour declares Satan was a murderer? The “ De- 
fense” says, from the fall.of man. It can fix on no point anterior ; 
because it makes the epithet “ man-killer” applicable to Satan on 
no other consideration than his actually having been the cause of 
death to man—in what sense, we need not stop here to inquire—in 
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order to constitute him, in a proper sense, a murderer. Another 
fact, as we conceive, must be admitted on the interpretation of this 
text according to the showing of the “ Defense:” that the trans- 
gression of Satan and the fall of man were coetaneous events; 
because, according to the “ Defense,” as Satan till now had not be- 
come a murderer, so neither had he ceased to “ abide in the truth ;” 
or, as Dr. Clarke renders it, “stand” in the truth. For the “ De- 
fense” manifestly assigns his becoming a murderer, and his forsak- 
ing the truth, to the same period, and to the same transaction; and 
we think with the utmost propriety. And as it considers the term 
murderer predicable only of an actual “ man-killer,” so it is also 
bound to fix Satan’s departure from the truth to the same event, 
both as to time and act; or it surrenders the argument, and gives 
up the text. For if the “ Defense’? admit that a creature, actuated 
by motives the most malevolent, and of a disposition the most de- 
praved, can be entitled to the appellation of murderer, without 
committing the deed, or something equivalent to it, it at once admits 
the possibility that Satan may have been called a murderer by our 
Saviour in view of his malignant disposition; which is the same as 
to admit the possibility, to say the least, that this text may refer to 
some other event than the fall of man. 

10. In other words; the author of the “ Defense” does, or does 
not, admit that motives and disposition, as well as vicious actions, 
constitute the criteria by which we must estimate moral character. 
Let him take which side he chooses. If he does admit it, then it 
follows as a consequence, that this disputed text may be applicable 
to Satan before he actually became the agent in the temptation and 
fall of man. If he does not, then he not only makes the fall of 
angels and man cotemporaneous, but also, and in despite of his 
own theory, he makes the part which Satan took in the fall of man 
the occasion of his own sin and fall. Because, according to the 
“ Defense,” Satan till now “abode” or “stood” in the truth, which, 
it is most obvious, he could not be said to have done, if the reason 
assigned in the text for his not abiding in it—‘ because there is no 
truth in him’’—must not be predicated of him at any time prior to 
the fall of man. ‘To suppose his character bad, his disposition 
toward man envious and malicious, as his insidious conduct to- 
ward the woman clearly indicates they were, and then apply the 
words “he abode not in the truth,” to his falsehood respecting the 
consequence of disobeying the divine prohibition; and we are un- 
avoidably brought to the conclusion, that Satan, all depraved, 
malignant, and false as he is, was in no proper sense a murderer 
before the fall of man; and that, with all these reigning attributes 
of his nature, had he not acted the part he did in that event, or had 
not the woman yielded to his temptation, he might be said to have 
“abode in the truth !’’ And this too when, at the same time, “there 
is no truth in him!’ 

11. We are therefore held to the conclusion, in view of all the 
consequences which the application of this text to the fall of man 
must of necessity involve, that the reasons greatly preponderate in 
favor of its application to the original transgression of Satan. 
Thus interpreted, “ the beginning,” from which period he was a mur- 
derer, refers, not to the beginning of his own existence, but to the 
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beginning of his apostasy. In the language of Mr. Wesley, “ He 
was a murderer—in inclination, from the beginning—of his becoming 
a devil; and abode not in the truth— commencing murderer and liar 
at the same time.”’ See his note on the text; also Henry. The 
reason assigned why he “ abode not in the truth,” namely, “ because 
there is no truth in him,” describes his destitution of this principle 
ever since he first entertained the self-originated thought and pur- 
pose of casting off his allegiance to God, whensoever, wheresoever, 
and under whatsoever circumstances that event transpired. We 
conclude, therefore, that the most consistent and rational interpre- 
tation of this disputed text is that which refers the whole to Satan 
before the creation, or at least the fall of man; and thus feel freely 
authorized to regard this text, in connection with the one from Peter 
associated with it in the Calm Review, as being as much entitled to 
be considered the key to the correct interpretation of the 6th of Jude, 
as that is of these. 

12. The fact involved in the new theory with regard to holy 
angels, who, as well as all others, according to this system, were 
once probationers on some “ planetary world” assigned them by the 
author of the “ propositions,” which fact was referred to in the Calm 
Review as a counterpart of this new theory, is passed over in the 
* Defense” in a manner which might have been expected, sanguine 
as the author appeared to be of its correctness and the solidity of 
its basis. Now the object of the Calm Review, in referring to this 
counterpart of the new system, must have been perfectly obvious— 
certainly not for the purpose of disproving the doctrine, because 
the onus probandi, it is conceived, lies on the other side; but simply 
to show what strong claims this new theory makes upon our credu- 
lity. If these claims can be met by evidence drawn from divine 
revelation, by the sober and consistent construction of Scripture, it 
certainly should most cheerfully be done. But where in the Scrip- 
tures is there the slightest intimation, either that the original resi- 
dence of angels was the one described in the new theory, or that, 
having proved their fidelity by the test therein named, they were 
then translated to the paradise of God, their present home? We 
confess it is our misfortune not to be able to discover it anywhere 
but in the new system itself. And moreover, we find ourselves as 
much at a loss to know what the “ circumstantial evidence” is, which 
the “ Defense” says “is plainly on the side of the new system.” If 
the fact, that holy angels are “ ministering spirits, sent forth to mi- 
nister for them who shall be heirs of salvation,” is supposed by the 
“© Defense” to constitute such evidence, it is impossible for us to 
see how it makes any more in favor of the new system than the old, 
or, indeed, any other which may be invented. It is not marvelous, 
therefore, that in his confidence in the perfection of his system, and 
the harmony of all its parts, its projector, in closing this paragraph, 
should incautiously slide into that description of sophism to which 
we are extremely liable under certain circumstances, viz., petlitio 
principii ; a begging the question; stating in argument the very 
thing to be proved; to wit, that “a different part of the universe 
was originally their place of probationary residence; but having 
been faithful according to the commandment of their Maker, they 
were taken from it to stand in his presence ;” where, we may add, 
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as the Scriptures declare, they now minister before him, executing 
his benevolent designs toward man during his probationary 
history. 

13. We cannot obtain our own consent to close these strictures 
on the *“ Defense,” without first adding a few * moral reflections” 
arising from the view we have taken of this subject; when we shall 
cheerfully submit the whole matter to the judgment, piety, and 
candor of the intelligent, cautious, and prayerful reader; with the 
conscious and grateful satisfaction of having honestly endeavored 
to follow the path of clearly-revealed truth, daring to venture no 
farther than divine revelation sheds its rays upon our footsteps. 

14. There is an element in our mental constitutions which 
prompts us to desire to know all that can be known on every sub- 
ject within the range of our intellects. This propensity is most apt 
to discover itself under certain peculiar mental combinations. 
Where the imagination is vivid and strong, the reasoning powers 
vigorous, the principle of curiosity active, accompanied by consi- 
derable boldness and independence, we may look for the most 
perfect development of this principle. Add to these a strong desire 
for the reputation of having originated a new doctrine, theory, or 
system, with a capacity to invent and arrange a lively feeling of the 
love of novelty, and you have that class of mind which is most 
likely to indulge itself in speculation. And when from its own 
fruitful resources it has produced some new doctrine or system, or 
some new view of a given question or subject, it is apt to adhere to 
it with invincible tenacity. Such mental offspring becomes identi- 
fied with the parent mind, and is cherished, if possible, with more 
than paternal affection. These principles, carried out in religious 
speculation, promise no real advantages to Christianity ; but, on the 
contrary, often produce an influence which proves in no small de- 
gree prejudicial. However great the skill possessed by men of 
such minds in adjusting the relative parts of their own originated 
doctrines and systems; however adroitly they may wield their sub- 
tilties ; and however acute their discrimination between hair-breadth 
distinctions; it is not from men of this class of mind, or who thus 
indulge their native intellectual propensities, that the Church has 
most to hope. ‘hey are seldom found to be her ablest defenders, 
the most successful supporters of the cause of truth, or the first to 
become its martyrs. With regard to several doctrines and ques- 
tionable points in theology, after the lapse of ages, the greatest and 
best of men are found still to differ. Instead therefore of arraying 

themselves on opposite sides of mere speculative theories, and sys- 
tems of doctrine, surnaming themselves by some “ school” of divi- 
nity, how much better for all ministers of Christ to act on the 
advice given by Bishop Potter to Mr. Wesley, who thus refers to it 
in sermon cix :—‘ Near fifty years ago a great and good man, Dr. 
Potter, then archbishop of Canterbury, gave me an advice, for 
which I have ever since had occasion to bless God :—‘ If you de- 
sire to be extensively useful, do not spend your time and strength 
in contending for or against such things as are of a disputable nature ; 
but in testifying against open, notorious vice, and in promoting real, 
essential holiness.’” S. Comrort. 

St. Louts, Nov. 3, 1838. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENCKE’S COMET. 


Comets were regarded during the ages of barbarism as the har- 
bingers of fearful convulsion in both the physical and political world, 
and accordingly looked upon with a superstitious awe and dread. As 
the darkness of that period began to give way to the increasing light 
of science, these phenomena furnished food for the imaginations of 
speculative theorists, who employed all their ingenuity in as- 
signing to them some rational purpose among the multifarious 
works of the Creator. So late as the beginning of the 18th century 
they were represented as the abode of the damned. Mr. Whiston, 
in the fertility of his imagination, thought he discovered in this 
theory the peculiar nature of the punishment of the finally impeni- 
tent. Carried, according to his view, from the remotest limits of the 
system into the chilling regions of darkness and cold, and then 
hurried back into the vicinity of the sun, they alternately experience 
the extremes of cold and heat, which renders their sufferings excru- 
ciating and horrible beyond description. But the day of such 
visionary speculations has gone by; and comets are now regarded as 
constituting a part of that wonderful system which the Almighty at 
the first spoke into being, and which he continues to govern by fixed 
laws, for his own glory and the happiness of his creature man. Comets 
being studied now with a view to penetrating more deeply into the 
mysteries of the physical universe, and laying open the resources of 
knowledge, no small attention is waked up among the friends of 
science, when one of these singular planets is about to appear in our 
visible heavens. Uninfluenced by that superstitious awe which re- 
strained the terror-stricken of the barbarous ages, or the visions of 
later theorists, they calmly prepare themselves for the night vigils, 
and watch the course of the wanderer with intense interest, to ascertain 
what discoveries they may make by the advantage it affords for 
ascertaining more perfectly the laws upon which the interesting sci- 
ence of astronomy is based. 

Hence did the approach of Encke’s comet, whose course had been 
so accurately ascertained as to give assurance of its appearance 
during the autumn of the present year, excite much attention both in 
Europe and this country. 

The following observations by Professor Wartmann, of Geneva, 
Europe, and the communications from H. 8S. S. of New Haven, and 
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Professor A. W. Smith of the Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Conn., published in the Journal of Commerce of this city, will be 
interesting to some of our readers, and no doubt acceptable to all :— 


“In confurmity with the prediction of the illustrious director of the 
royal observatory of Berlin, Encke’s comet will this year, for the 10th 
time since its discovery, return to its perihelion. To facilitate the 
search of it by astronomers, and particularly amateur astronomers, I 
have drawn up against its approaching visit, as I did in 1828, 1832, 
and 1835, a map indicating with considerable detail its positions and 
apparent geocentric course in the starry heavens, at first for every 
five days, then for every two, and lastly for every day, during a peried 
of five months, comprised between the first of August, 1838, and the 
first of January, 1839. 

On referring to the map it will be seen that the comet will at the 
beginning of August travel through the constellation Aries ; after that it 
will slowly cross those of the Fly and Medusa’s head. The 9th of 
October it will be in the constellation Andromeda, and on the 10th, at 
Geneva, will enter the circle of perpetual apparition, and will remain, 
night and day, above the horizon 29 days—that is to say, till the 8th 
of November—having successively passed over the constellations of 
Cassiopeia, Cephus, the Dragon, and the left wing of the Swan. On 
the 9th of November it will be in the constellation Hercules, and fol- 
lowing up its course with a greater or less rapidity, on the 23d of the 
same month will reach Serpentarius, on the 25th the Serpent, on the 
11th December the Scorpion, and eight days afterward, viz., the 19th, 
will pass to its perihelion, near the bright star Antares; but then, as 
well as for ten days before and after, the comet will not be visible, on 
account of its proximity to the sun. Toward the end of December it 
will enter Sagittarius, where it will perhaps be observable a little while 
before sunrise, although then it will be more than 44,000,000 of 
leagues from the earth. 

The map shows that the comet, in this its visit to us, will only 
meet on the road three considerable stars-—viz., delta of Hercules, of 
the fourth magnitude, over or near which it will pass on the 14th 
November, about 11 o’clock in the evening, the star iota, of the 6th 
magnitude, of the same constellation, over which it is possible it will 
be projected during the night of the 21st of November; and lastly, a 
small star of the 6th magnitude of the Scorpion, toward which it will 
be directing its course during the night of the 28th or the morning of 
the 29th December. But, on the other hand, as the map indicates, 
the comet will pass very near some bright stars, such as delta, gamma, 
and kappa of Cassiopeia, from the 20th to the 24th of October, iota 
and alpha of Cepheus, the 28th and 31st of October; near eta, of the 
same constellation, on the 1st of November; near theta, of Hercules, 
on the 10th; and near lambda of the Serpent, on the 25th. 

In all these cases observers should on no account neglect looking 
out for any occultations of stars, whether central or not, so as to 
satisfy us whether the star observed with a powerful telescope disap- 
pears completely in crossing the denser part of the cometary nebu- 
losity. 

I published at the time the observation I made at Geneva, 
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the 28th November, 1828, of the occultation of a star of the 8th 
magnitude by this comet. The star disippeared entirely, (towt-d-fait,) 
but indeed my telescope of observation, which was a very good one, 
had only a very small magnifying power. 

It will then be very important, during its approaching appearance, 
to get some good observations of this phenomenon, so as to place 
beyond a doubt whether the star’s disappearance depends upon the 
magnifying power of the instrument employed, or whether we are to 
refer the occultation as really brought about by the intervention of a 
solid nucleus, which exists in some part of the gasiform material of 
the comet. 

The return of the comet will this year present peculiar interest to 
astronomers, inasmuch as the comet being very favorably situate 
relatively to the sun and earth, it will be observed with much greater 
facility than during its two last visits; indeed it is not impossible 
that this diminutive body, generally visible only by the help of tele- 
scopes, may, as in 1828, become for several days, about the 8th of 
November, visible to the naked eye, having the appearance of a faint 
nebula, white, somewhat round, reflecting a pale light, but discernible, 
should the sky be very clear. It will then be situated near the head 
of the Dragon, toward the west, and in the latitude of Geneva; at 
about eight o’clock in the evening, will be about 40 degrees above the 
horizon. 

The places of the comet, as shown on the map, are taken from the 
ephemeris of it, which Mr. Charles Bremiker has calculated with 
much care from the elements of M. Encke, on the hypothesis of an 
ethereal resisting medium in space. 


Passage to the perihelion, the 19th of December, 1838, at noon, mean time at 
. Berlin, or at noon, 28 minutes and 58 seconds, mean time at Geneva. 


deg. min. sec. 


Longitude of the perihelion ...... 157 27 31.8 
Longitude of the ascending node. . . . 334 36 31.8 Soe pe 
Indication of the orbi.......... 13 21 29 ieee 


Ratio of the eccentricity to the semi-axis major 0.84522. 
Mean daily motion 1071 °18372. 

Period of revolution 1209.87649 days. 

Heliocentric motion direct. 


This hypothesis of the existence of a resisting fluid, which will 
produce, as is known, the slight accelerated motion of the comet, 
M. Encke thinks must be retained, although M. Bessel, the profound 
astronomer of Konigsberg, says, on the occasion of the late appear- 
ance of Halley’s comet, that he considers the effect of the “ether” 
only as one among the many possibly disturbing causes, and thinks 
that the change of the volume which Encke’s comet undergoes as 
it approaches the passage to the perihelion may as well be attri- 
buted to a real loss (deperdition) of its constituent molecules, as to 
any condensation which the comet would undergo in penetrating 
the region of the ether. 

M. Encke, who has discussed this new hypothesis of M. Bessel, 
finds this unlikely, inasmuch as he says that it will not explain the 
facts observed. It is then ardently to be wished, that forthcoming 
ébservations may throw fresh information on a subject of such high 
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interest, and which at the present moment occupies the serious 
attention of the most able astronomers. 

“This return of the comet,” says M. Encke, in a memoir re- 
cently published, “may enable us also to determine the mass of 
Mercury, which is at present uncertain, not perhaps immediately, 
but at some future time, when future re-appearances of it shall 
enable us to assign with greater accuracy its other elements.” 

La Place has regarded this mass, in the sixth book of Le Méca- 
nique Celeste, as a little less than the two millionth of that of the 
sun, by extending hypothetically to Mercury the remark which had 
been made relatively to the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, that their 
densities are almost in an inverse proportion to their mean dis- 
tances from the sun. 

Dr. Olbers has remarked, that of all the celestial bodies which 
move in circular or elliptical orbits, there is no one which ap- 
proaches so near to Mercury as this comet, their least distance 
possible being only the eighteen-thousandth of the mean distance 
between the earth and sun, or 621,270 leagues. 

In previous appearances of this comet there has not been any 
remarkable approach of these celestial bodies; and in consequence, 
the value of the mass of Mercury, from the effect of perturbations 
dependent on the action of that planet, could not then be deter- 
mined. 

But as the two bodies, on Aug. 23, 1835, were only one-twelve- 
hundredth of the mean distance between the earth and sun, or 
4,141,800 leagues from each other, variations in the elements of 
the comet which result from it are sufficiently large for its next 
passage to its perihelion to occur one-tenth of a day sooner without 
the action of Mercury. The comet’s proximity of the earth will 
render the effect of these perturbations on the geocentric position of 
the comet more sensible, and the following variations at the time of 
its greatest visibility will be the result :-— 


Right Ascension. Declination. 

1838. Increasing. Increasing. 
Oct. 13. 13 min. 8 sec. — 7 min. 26 sec. 
23. 13 min. 22 sec. — 17 min. 12 sec. 

Decreasing. 

Nov. 2. 57 min. 64 sec. — 16 min. 50 sec. 

Decreasing. 
12. 41 min. 48 sec. — 8 min. 16 sec, 
23. 24 min. 33 sec. — 8 min. 22 sec. 


Mere comparison, then, of observations with the ephemeris will 
almost suffice to decide if there do exist any considerable error 
in the mass which has been assigned to Mercury. Hereafter, when 
the instant of its passage to the perihelion, as much as it depends on 
other circumstances, shall be determined to a hundredth, or perhaps 
to a thousandth, of a day nearly, precise limits for the value of this 
mass will be obtained. 

I have accompanied this map with a table, which gives 76 geo- 
centric positions of the comet in right ascension and declination, 
answering to mean time at Berlin, or to 28 minutes and 58 seconds 
after mean time at Geneva. By the side of these, in leagues of 
2282 French toises, are the distances of the comet from the earth 
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and sun, deduced from logarithmic values given in Bremiker’s 
ephemeris. 
| On consulting this table, it will be seen that on the Ist of August, 
the date of its commencement, the distance of the comet from the 
sun will exceed 76,500,000 leagues, and its distance from the earth 
66,500,000 ; that, on the 30th of the same month, its distance from 
the sun will be reduced to 66,000,000 of leagues, and its distance 
from the earth to 44,000,U00 and one third. 

It is not till toward the end of August, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, that we can hope to discover the comet. But, as at that 
time it will rapidly approach the earth and the sun, on the 19th of 
September, its distance from our globe will be reduced to about 
30,000,000 of leagues, and its distance from the sun to 58,000,000 ; 
so that from that time, toward the early part of September the 
comet will be most favorable for observations. 

It is on the 7th of November that the comet will arrive at that 
part of its orbit nearest to the earth: on that day it will be distant 
from us only 7,565,600 leagues; and on the 19th of December, at 
the time of its nearest approach to the sun, its distance from that 
planet will be reduced to 11,480,000 leagues; but then the comet, 
having attained its maximum velocity of motion, will rapidly leave 
us and the sun, not to reappear till the spring of 1842. 


Geneva, July 14, 1838. L. F. WarTMANN. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


[By the annexed communication from New-Haven, it will be seen 
that Encke’s comet has been seen there, and that it is visible to the 
naked eye. ] 


New-Haven, Nov. 19, 1838. 

Encke’s comet has been visible to the naked eye for two weeks 
past. It was distinctly seen on Saturday evening last, by many 
persons in New-Haven, and resembled a hazy star of the 5th mag- 
nitude ; its general location was midway between a and @ [lerculis, 
3: deg. toward 6; or, more exactly, at 6 h. 52 min., mean time, its AR 
was 16h. 54 min.; N. dec. 20 deg. 30 min. by estimation, near 287 
and 292 of Piazzi’s 16th hour, and which pointed nearly toward it. 
In an ordinary night-glass it presents a fine cometary appearance. 
It was viewed and located exactly by means of our 14 ft. Herschel- 
lian. Should we be fortunate enough to obtain a catalogue of the 
stars by means of which it was posited, its place might be accu- 
rately determined. In the above instrument, which has an aperture 
of one foot, the comet presented a magnificent spectacle; a nucleus 
and coma were easily seen, appearing not unlike a secit@r of 140 
deg. The coma was directed toward the sun; its estimated extent 
was 9 min. The comet is proceeding toward 43 + Herculis, which 
it will pass, and perhaps occult, on the 21st of this month. Dec. 
Ist, its AR will be 16h. 5 min. 53 sec. 4; S. Dec. 4 deg. 50 min. 43 
sec. 9, making an isosceles triangle with « and 6 Ophiucii, passing 4 
of the same constellation on the 25th of November. H. L. 8S. 

[P.S. Since the ahove was in type, we have received the follow- 
ing communication from Professor Smith, of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown.—Eds. J. C.] 
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Wesleyan University, Nov. 17, 1838. 


Messrs. Editors,— Not having an ephemeris of Encke’s comet, 
I have hitherto made no effort to find it. Aided, however, by the 
article from the pen of Professor Wartmann of Geneva, published 
in your paper of the 15th, I readily found it this evening near 54 
Herculis; nearly in a straight line joining delta and i of the 
same constellation, and about three-sevenths of their distance from 
the former. It has a nebulous appearance, diminishing in bright- 
ness from the central portion, and gradually fading away into invi- 
sibility. This diminution of light, however, is much more rapid in 
the direction opposite the sun—giving to it somewhat the appear- 
ance of a tail directed toward the sun. Its change of position was 
very perceptible during the short time it was above the horizon. 
No stars were seen directly in its path—the extreme parts of the 
nebulosity, however, swept over two very small ones a little to the 
south of it. It may not be out of place to call attention again teu 
the fact, that, on the 21st inst., it will pass near and perhaps over 
i Herculis, and, on the 25th, near Lambda Ophiuchi. Its rapid 
approach to its perihelion, and the short time it remains above our 
horizon after sunset, afford little ground to expect to be able to 
observe any occultations of stars by it later than this present 
month. 

Very respectfully yours, A. W. Smirx. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Episcopal Controversy Reviewed. Py Joun Emory, D.D., late one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Edited by his Son, [Robert 
Emory, A.M., one of the Professors in Dickinson College.) From an un- 
finished Manuscript. To which is added ‘‘ A Defense of our Fathers,” by the 
same Author. Fi{th Edition. Mason & Lane, New-York, 1838. pp, 183, 154, 


8vo. 


TueEsE two works, new elegantly printed and neatly bound together 
in one octavo volume, make a very excellent manual on the subject 
of episcopacy, to which the reader may always refer with high satis- 
faction. In the “ Episcopal Controversy Reviewed,” the same extent 
of learning, the same clearness, closeness, conciseness, and cogency 
of reasoning, and the same felicitous, determinate, and appropriate 
use of terms are distinguishable, as in all Bishop Emory’s productions. 
Those who knew the bishop, remember well how, in his oral commu- 
nications, he excelled almost all other men in the clearness of his 
views, the precision of his language, and the justness of his conclu- 
sions ; an@ they will be pleased to see with what perfect ease he has 
disposed of the arguments of Bishop Onderdonk and others in favor 
of high-toned episcopacy. Price of the work $1.75. 

The following note occurs on page 180 of the “ Episcopal Con. 
troversy Reviewed :”— 

“It is related of the late venerable Dr. Pilmoor, of Philadelphia, 
that, after he had become a miuister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, he was in a large mixed company, among whom were some 
of his old friends of the Methodist Episcopal Church, when he rather 
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tauntingly indulged himself in self-gratulation on the promise of 
Christ’s presence with his ministers of the regular apostolical succes- 
sion, of which he had now the happiness to be one. An old friend, 
who had often heard him preach in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, when he was a plain Methodist preacher, said to him, 
‘Dr. P., permit me to ask you one question, as a candid Christian 
man. When I heard you, as a Methodist preacher, preach to the 
multitude on the race-ground, the judges’ stand being your pulpit, was 
Christ with you or not? ‘The doctor paused, and then emphatically 
answered, ‘ Yes, if ever he has been with me, he was with me then.’ 
His old friend was satisfied, and so were the company. It was the 
candid confession of a plain, honest man—which plain honest men 
knew how to appreciate.” 

The above works may be had separately, if desired. The first part, 
containing the likeness, at $1.25.—The “ Defense” at $1. 





Christian Biography, Vol. IV. Edited by Thomas Jackson, Pre- 
sident of the British Conference—containing the lives of the Rev. 
Samuel Pearce, of Birmingham; Rev. John Shower, of London; 
Mrs. Agnes Beaumont, of Edworth, Eng. ; and a brief memoir of 
Mr. Samuel Newell, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Newell, so well 
known in the annals of American femalé biography. Price 50cts. 
Mason §& Lane, New-York, 1838, pp. 307, 18mo. 





Advice to a Young Convert. Ina Series of Letters on Practical Christianity. 
By the Rev. Leroy M. Lez. Mason & Lane, New-York, 1838. pp. 399, 12mo. 


The letters are fourteen in number. Letter 1 contains the Intro. 
duction ; 2. On Temptation; 3. Watchfulness ; 4. Prayer; 5. Private 
Prayer; 6. Fasting; 7. Self-Examination; 8. The Life of Faith; 
9. Christian Holiness; 10. Church Fellowship; 11. The same Sub- 
ject continued; 12. The Duties of Church Members; 13. Brotherly 

Love; 14. Conclusion. 
- This work is published on the recommendation of the Virginia 
Annual Conference. The subjects on which it treats are of the first 
importance to the young convert, and it is hoped that the work will 
meet with an extensive circulation. 





A concise Dictionary of the Holy Bible. By the Rev. Jas. Covet, Jr., A. M. 
Designed for the Use of Sunday School Teachers and Families. With Maps 
and numerous fine Engravings. Mason & Lane, New-York, 1838. pp. 536, 
18mo. 


Not long since it was said to us, “ With all your dictionaries pub. 
lished at the Book Room and elsewhere, we have not one good Bible 
dictionary that we can refer to.” ‘This objection is now taken away 
by the work before us. Covel’s Bible Dictionary has been prepared 
with great care, and at much labor and expense. In his preface the 
author says, “ Geographical articles have received particular atten. 
tion ; no fact is stated but on the latest and best authority. Respect. 
ing the engravings, the reader may rely on their accuracy also. No 
pains or expense has been spared to procure those which are Correct ; 
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and they are executed by one of the best artists in our country.” 
The engravings are certainly very fine. ‘The work is also neatly 
printed, and on good paper, and forms a very compleie pocket com- 
panion, which ought to be in the possession of every young preacher, 
Sabbath school teacher, and Bible class pupil in our connection. 








Just Published: A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church: in 2 vols., by NatTHan 
Banos, D. D., vol. I: from the year 1766 to the year 1792. Mason & Lane, 


New-York, 1838. pp. 371, 12mo. 





Ricuarpson’s Dicrionary.—The publication of this elaborate 
work is now completed, in 30 numbers, of about 70 quarto pages each. 
Consequently the whole number of pages is over 2000. A prominent 
characteristic of this dictionary is, that the meaning of each word is 
illustrated by examples from standard authors. ‘The etymology of 
words is also traced with sufficient minuteness, and in a manner 
which indicates great research, as well as an extensive acquaintance 
with the primitive and cognate languages with which the English is 
connected. It would be invidious to draw comparisons between the 
merits of this work and others of corresponding claims; but we may 
say at least, that it imbodies a vast store of philological learning, and 
‘deserves well of the Republic.” The publishers are Wm. Pickering, 
of London, and William Jackson, of New-York.—Jour. of Com. 


















Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War; and the first Book of the Greek Para- 

phrase; with English Noles, critical and explanatory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
§c., and Historical, Geographical, and Archeological Indexes; by Cuares 
Antuon, LL. D. Harper & Brothers, New-York, 1838. pp. 493. 12mo. 






A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, with Illustrations of Choral Scanning in 
the Drumatic Writers ; by Cuantes Antuon, LL.D. Harper & Brothers, 1838. 
pp. 270. 12mo. 






Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis, by Grorce Busn, Professor 
of Hebrew and Oriental Literature, New-York City University: in two vols. 
Vol. I, pp. 364, 8vo. E. French, No. 146 Nassau street. 
















NEW PERIODICALS. 


Tue ApoLocist.—A weekly religious periodical in the German 
language, published at Cincinnati, O., by J. F. Wright & L. Swormstedt, 
Book Agents, and edited by Rev. J. Nast. First number on the Ist 
of Jan. inst. 













Arrica’s Lumrnary.—A semi-monthly paper, to be published in 
Monrovia, Colony of Liberia, Africa, by direction of the Board of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Edited by 
Rev. J. Seys, Superintendent of the Liberia Mission. 

Orders for both these publications may be forwarded to the Agents 
of the Methodist Book Concern, 200 Mulberry street, New-York. 
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